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HISTORY FOR THE MODERN PRODUCER* 


GEORGE R. KERNODLE 
State University of lowa 


Most actors, directors, and __play- 
wrights are contemptuous of the study 
of history, and I think probably they are 
right. The way history has too often 
been written and taught, it has little re- 
lationship to the creative problems they 
are facing. They are concerned with 
making theatre live for particular audi- 
ences today. The historians seem lost 
in the disconnected minutiae of the 
past. 

The result is that our drama students 
know very little about history. Their 
work as a consequence is too often thin 
and superficial. In colleges and com- 
munity theatres they do not gain the in- 
tellectual respect that they ought to 
have in the community. In their choice 
of plays they are at the mercy of the 
current Broadway successes, or what the 
Orson Welleses or Margaret Websters 
of the moment have stamped with 
broadway approval. In their control of 
style in writing, directing, or acting they 
show a very narrow range. They are the 
victims of a narrow contemporary tradi- 
tion. Our field is still quite young in 
this country. But the main way by 
which we will mature will be to get a 
better vision of our creative work in 
relation to the past. We need a few re- 
search workers. Yes; we need a few peo- 
ple to write theatre history; we need 
some theatre librarians. But most of all 
we need active producers of plays—di- 
rectors, designers, actors, and playwrights 
—who have a deeper grounding in his- 
tory. 


*An address presented at the Convention of 
the American Educational Theatre Association 
in Chicago, December 30, 1949. Professor Ker- 
nodle will join the theatre faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, June 1, 1950. 


In other countries and other times the 
creative artists have not been afraid of 
history but have found it a constant 
guide and inspiration for their original 
work. In France today Louis Jouvet, 
one of the most active and daring of ac- 
tors and directors, is president of the So- 
ciety of Historians of the Theatre. Gas- 
ton Baty, who has been a leader in work 
in new directions, has written extensive- 
ly on the history of the theatre. Not only 
the state theatres of Paris but the inde- 
pendent products as well constantly in- 
clude revivals of old plays among their 
productions. 


Look at any of the new artistic devel- 
opments in the course of Western civili- 
zation, and you will see that the creative 
artist has constantly found inspiration 
in the past. The fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries might have produced some 
kind of artistic flowering on their own. 
But the full flowering of the Renaissance 
would scarcely have been conceivable 
without the intoxicating stimulation of 
the Greek and Roman civilizations. It 
was not the antiquarians but the artists 
who often led in making sketches and 
measurements of old buildings and 
statues, in hunting up ancient manu- 
scripts of poems and plays. The artists 
then proceeded to create for their own 
age, but they could not have done it 
without the rediscovery of the past. 


A little later, when Baroque artists 
were searching for something more del- 
icate in architecture, in fabrics, in table- 
ware, they discovered the ancient Chi- 
nese and knew at once how to use the ex- 
ample of the Orient with a few borrowed 
details to produce a delicate new style 
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for their own age. ‘The Romantic poets 
and painters and playwrights knew what 
they were against—the whole Augustan 
tradition of the eighteenth century. But 
they did not know what they were for, 
until they found the inspiration and the 
examples to create something new for 
their own age in the art and poetry of the 
Middle Ages, in the ballads of the old 
Celts and Highlanders, in the tradition- 
al folk songs and dances of the villages, 
or in Elizabethan drama. By widening 
their historical view they gained a new 
vision of themselves and their goals. 

In more recent years we might point 
out how much Debussy gained by hear- 
ing the ancient music of Indo-China, 
brought to the Paris Exposition in 1893. 
How long would Isadora Duncan have 
floundered without the inspiration of 
the Greeks? How dull would modern 
sculpture be without the influence of 
African sculpture? Ruth St. Denis and 
Ted Shawn laid the basis for modern 
dance by close study of a number of 
Oriental dance traditions. Modern dan- 
cers have since studied classic ballet and 
many other older traditions of dancing— 
without losing one iota of their origin- 
ality. In our own field it is obvious how 
much Gordon Craig studied the Greeks 
and the Renaissance architects, yet that 
study was the basis for ideas that reversed 
the direction of the modern treatre. 
Thornton Wilder is a profound student 
of the past, and out of suggestions in 
Chinese and medieval theatres he creat- 
ed Our Town—a revolutionary inno- 
vation in our age. 

To know ourselves and where we want 
to go in the future, we must know the 
whole history of our tradition. We need 
to know not only the recent but also the 
more distant turns, conflicts, and quar- 
rels of our predecessors. Each victory in 
the past has diverted the main stream 
of history. Yet the rejected pattern usu- 
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ally is handed down as a latent possibili- 
ty, a tension, a suppression that may lead 
us to reverse that earlier decision and 
take a new direction. We must choose 
which parts of our tradition we want to 
foster and hence must know how each di- 
rection in the past was determined—and 
why. 

Other periods and other cultures may 
show possibilities in human nature that 
our own recent culture has neglected. 
No age can invent more than a few new 
patterns, yet we constantly need many 
new patterns to adapt old ways to new 
conditions. Most of the innovations and 
improvements in any culture have come 
from the chance or systematic influence 
of some other age or culture. History 
has had and can have again a very inte- 
gral relationship to the work of the 
creative artists of the modern theatre. 


In the larger consideration, the study 
of history can free the producing artist 
from the tyranny of fashion, from the 
narrow rut of the passing moment. It 
can widen his philosophy of history and 
give him a vision of himself emerging 
from the past and choosing with under- 
standing his directions in the future. 


Our philosophies of history are not 
just a matter of idle theory. They make 
a crucial difference in every day of our 
lives. If we believe the end of the world 
is about to arrive and that we and a few 
others will be snatched up to heaven 
from a holocaust of wars, then more 
atomic and bacterial warfare would be a 
joyful harbinger of the great day. We 
will think that any attempt to establish 
peace and international order is too silly 
for adults to engage in. If we believe 
that all previous ages were waiting for 
Stanislavski and that the only task of 
the future is the fuller use and appreci- 
ation of realistic acting, then clearly 
any interest in the acting of the past is 
useless antiquarianism, and anyone who 
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likes opera or ballet or Shakespeare or 
Martha Graham has a corrupt taste and 
must be kept out of the theatre complete- 
ly. If we lump all acting before the 
present age into one style and think of 
of that one as “ham,” if we do not know 
the difference between the style of nine- 
teenth century melodrama and the styles 
of the eighteenth century, the seven- 
teenth century, the Elizabethans, then 
we not only need to know a great deal 
more about many different historical 
styles of acting but we need a much wid- 
er philosophy of history. 

What we value in the present and 
what we choose for the future is deter- 
mined by our philosophies of history. 
No two people will have exactly the 
same philosophy, and we may frequently 
revise our views of history. But the 
study of our age as it emerges from the 
long stream of the past can free us from 
blind obedience to some of the petty, 
inadequate philosophies and help us 
see the real needs of the future. 

The most dangerous scheme of history 
is a twofold, before-and-after scheme. 
It emphasizes one new development and 
lumps everything earlier into one ob- 
scure mass of benighted trivia. The 
early Christians started a new calendar 
with the supposed date of the birth of 
Christ. But we feel it does no damage, 
but rather enlarges our Christianity, to 
study the Greek and other pre-Christian 
events in an orderly sequence. The 
French Revolutionists, and again Mus- 
solini, tried to place their dates above 
the date of Christ, as more important 
than anything that happened before 
them. We laugh at their egotistical and 
petty attempt. Yet we are guilty of the 
same kind of unhistorical rigidity. We 
worship realistic directing and acting 
and consider it not as one exciting meth- 
od of the theatre that is right for certain 
plays but as the method of the theatre. 
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Even with the revolt against realism, the 
scheme has only been expanded to con- 
tain two methods. We talk about pre- 
sentational and representational meth- 
ods. The modern play we expect to do 
“straight,” but the “historical” or “ex- 
perimental” we might “stylize.” Even 
Alexander Dean, who insisted on the 
concept of many different styles, defined 
the other styles in the negative terms of 
how far they varied from an absolutist 
norm of “realism.”” The modern design- 
er has broken free from such a rigid two- 
way scheme. He is as careful to distin- 
guish the special quality of the seven- 
teenth century from that of the eigh- 
teenth century as he is a palace from a 
barn. But the actor and director rarely 
know enough about history to seek out 
the special qualities that would deter- 
mine a style. It is not enough merely to 
move away from realism. We must 
know some definite qualities of style 
that we are moving towards. For that 
we need to know how each style of the 
past emerged from the preceding style 
and why each new age wanted a change. 
We must see changing styles in the whole 
stream of history. 

But historians lose sight of the con- 
tinuous stream of history when they 
pick certain times or periods to study 
and dismiss all developments before and 
after as “transitional” periods. It is as 
though people in the sixteenth century 
suddenly said, “Look, we’ve been writ- 
ing dull pre-Shakespearean drama for 
hundreds of years. It’s time we quit and 
started writing Shakespearean drama— 
that’s the only kind that'll pay off in the 
future.” All periods are transitional pe- 
riods. Before we dismiss any drama as 
dull, we should ask why it was written 
and produced. It may be our secondary 
problem to find out why a later period 
found it dull and what traces it left in 
the whole tradition that has come down 
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to us. It should be our first task to ask 
why the people who produced it and saw 
it liked it. We cannot dismiss the past 
as having a depraved taste. We may have 
good reasons for wanting something 
quite different today. But we must as- 
sume that the people who continued to 
produce plays and to watch them must 
have gotten some satisfaction from them. 
Their plays and their styles were right 
for them. It is the purpose of historical 
study to ask why. 


We must not study any period in 
terms of later tastes. We know that the 
later theatre of Hellenistic Athens did 
little with the chorus, and modern play- 
wrights wouldn’t know what to do with 
a chorus if they were given one. But it 
is ridiculous to assume that Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides felt “held 
down” by having a chorus. There is 
every evidence that they planned their 
choruses with as much care and zest 
and satisfaction as they did the episodes 
for the actors. It would be no more im- 
pertinent for us to feel sorry for Beetho- 
ven, writing the great violin concerto, 
because he had to write for an orches- 
tra in addition to a solo instrument. 

Ordinary philosophies of history are 
not only too narrow in their treatment 
of time, but they are usually also too 
narrow in regard to space. Some see 
only the American or only the English 
theatre. Some consider only the written 
script and ignore the occasion or the 
organization that produced it. Some 
consider only the permanent profession- 
al theatres and ignore all the temporary 
theatres and circuses, Operas, pageants, 
puppet shows, and other theatrical forms 
that constantly influence the _profes- 
sional theatre. 

An example of the provincialism of 
some English scholars appears in the 
treatment of perspective scenery. Some 
of them give the impression that per- 
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spective was invented in 1660, alter the 
Restoration of Charles I[1—that is, when 
it was introduced on the English profes- 
sional stage. They ignore the English 
masques in which perspective had been 
used for half a century—that is not the 
professional stage. They ignore the 
Italian court stage where it had been 
used a century and a half—the Italians 
are foreigners. They ignore fifteenth 
century painting—that is outside the 
theatre entirely. 

Similarly, historians who look only at 
the permanent theatres that have sur- 
vived have evolved the absurd theory 
that the proscenium arch derived from 
the Teatro Olimpico late in the six- 
teenth century and was perfected first in 
the Teatro Farnese early in the seven- 
teenth century. Actually, most of the 
court productions of the whole sixteenth 
century (though the buildings have not 
survived) had prosceniums, and many 
of the tableaux vivants and even puppet 
shows from the fourteenth century, and 
probably much earlier, had full frames. 
Certainly pictures have had some kind 
of frame or border almost from the first 
cave man paintings. The Renaissance 
theatre continued the traditions of 
painting. It means much more to see 
the elements of our theatre as part of 
the whole course of man’s attempts by 
all the arts to visualize himself and the 
world around him. 


If we look only at the literary history 
of medieval drama, then we can say that 
the drama moved out of the church into 
the streets and public squares. It is cer- 
tainly true that our interest in medieval 
drama shifts from the early church 
drama to the later outdoor drama. But 
if we organize the same facts from the 
point of view of the producing organiza- 
tion of the audience, and of the occasion, 
then we get a quite different story. We 
find that the Christmas and Easter 
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church drama, which was sung in Latin, 
did not move out of the church at all. 
But the merchants began to add to their 
big summer religious processions, al- 
ready in existence, cycles of popular reli- 
gious plays. The authors of these bor- 
rowed from the church plays, just as they 
borrowed from the church sculpture and 
the stained glass windows, but no one 
would say that the stained glass win- 
dows moved out of the church into the 
public square. The wider view of thea- 
tre history must consider more than just 
the literary script. 

The modern producer needs to visual- 
ize the use made of each element of the 
theatre, each effect, and to visualize it in 
terms of as wide and complete a picture 
of its background as he can recreate. It 
is not enough to teach the history of one 
country, or one continent, or the history 
of dramatic literature, or the history of 
scenery, or the history of theatre build- 
ings. Each element has been a part of a 
whole theatre performance, and each 
performance part of the spiritual his- 
tory of mankind. So much for a broad 
philosophy of history. 

The specific, vocational use of thea- 
tre history is to define the values of each 
element in the medium of the theatre in 
relation to the needs of each generation. 
It has no meaning to say the Elizabe- 
thans were wrong in putting Hamlet in a 
doublet, nor on the other hand to say 
that because the Elizabethans used a 
contemporary costume for Hamlet that 
we should also. The best study of his- 
tory will ask what were the values, in 
relation to Elizabethan needs, of con- 
temporary costuming. Then the next 
question will be, “How have those needs 
changed since Shakespeare, and how 
have the conditions of the theatre 
changed?” We would get no absolute, 
timeless definition of value. We would 
not be able to say that contemporary 


costuming, or type characters, or a pro- 
scenium arch, or footlight lighting, or a 
deus ex machina ending, or propaganda, 
or restrained acting is either right or 
wrong. But neither could we say we 
can be eclectic and choose anything we 
take a fancy to. A study of history will 
show that the proscenium arch was used 
for tableaux vivants in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries for certain de- 
finite effects and in the court theatres 
of the sixteenth century to meet new 
needs, that it was stripped of ornament 
and all but disappeared in the twenti- 
eth century because those needs had 
changed, and that it has reappeared oc- 
casionally as an inner proscenium when 
an old-fashioned effect is needed. A study 
of history will show that type characters 
were liked enormously in the ancient 
mimes, but that Aristophanes achieved 
certain effects by discarding them and 
substituting portraits freshly drawn from 
the immediate political situation. Gol- 
doni likewise fought to drive out the 
stale characters of the commedia dell’ 
arte which had been greatly admired a 
century before and which Moliere had 
been able to enrich and modify with- 
out discarding. Our century has seen 
the strongest attack of all time on the 
type characters of the older farces and 
melodramas. Yet our radio comedians 
would be lost if they presented a differ- 
ent characterization each time. In the 
Marx brothers and Charlie McCarthy 
we even have the set faces and puppets 
of Harlequin and Punch. It is meaning- 
less to say that type characters are 
Such abstract 
valueless. But it might be quite im- 
portant to determine if the use of a type 
character will strengthen or weaken the 
values of a particular play for a parti- 
cular audience. One play might benefit 
by having character$ that suggest certain 
large concepts or forces in our age. In 
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another play it might seem more impor- 
tant to stress the fresh detail that would 
set the character apart as a unique in- 
dividual. In either case, the playwright 
or the director can benefit enormously 
by a knowledge of history. 


Even most of the aesthetic problems 
of the theatre depend more on history 
than on logic. An abstract analysis to- 
day would condemn the solution of a 
problem by the action of a king at the 
end of the play. In Moliére’s Tartuffe 
and in a number of the plays of Lope de 
Vega, it is the all-wise king who solves 
the difficulties the main characters have 
gotten themselves into. Shades of the 
wicked deus ex machina! Yet when we 
realize the importance of the shift from 
a moribund medieval feudalism to the 
absolute monarchy of Philip II and 
Louis XIV, we see that to the Baroque 
world the new central monarchy was 
such a wonderful security against the 
chaos and tyranny of local lords that it 
seemed most appropriate and right for 
the king to solve a problem of civic or- 
der. Our contemporary condemnation 
of the solution is not, then, an abstract 
logical solution of what a play ought to 
be but another historical analysis which 
considers the needs of our society, where 
the state is an impersonal institution. 
For us it would be wrong to use a king 
to resolve a plot. But for Lope de Vega 
and even for Moliére, it was as natural 


as the arrival of the police in a modern | 


play of crime. 


Recent times must be looked at just 
as definitely as part of history. Each de- 
cade, each year, each month changes. A 
play of the past read or revived on the 
stage takes on new meaning according 
to the changing values of the time. At 
Cleveland College we produced The 
Trojan Women soon after Greece was 
invaded by the Germans and found that 
in that context it was not an anti-war 
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play at all: it was an anti-aggression 
play. 

Moliére’s Misanthrope, with no 
change in script, was completely rein- 
terpreted in the nineteenth century by 
casting and playing Alceste as the one 
honest heroic individual in a wicked 
society—just the opposite of Moliére’s 
intention. In the early twentieth cen- 
tury the play has had no meaning what- 
soever as we have suffered not from peo- 
ple too honest to go along with the 
crowd, but rather from the crowd itself. 
But since the war the ideal of adjusting 
oneself to some social group has become 
far more important. It may be in a 
few years we will be able again to enjoy 
the play in its original meaning and 
laugh at the man who was too stiff-neck- 
ed to adjust himself to the world around 
him. 

Even in two decades a play can change 
a great deal. We might decide to pro- 
duce Barretts of Wimpole Street with 
little or no change in the words. But 
for the interpretation, we must decide 
a number of things about the 1931 at- 
titudes and how these may now have 
changed. We must estimate the attitude 
toward the Victorians, toward the fa- 
ther as a symbol of authority and re- 
pression, toward the pattern of running 
away in order to give the individual 
a chance. We have a much harder prob- 
lem today in making the father credible 
and acceptable. We are less sure that the 
Victorian father as symbol of tradition 
was all wrong. Witness Life with Father 
and Years Ago. And we are less sure that 
running away is the best way to solve a 
situation. Time changes many things, 
and the producer must know many 
things about the changing years to make 
the most meaningful adjustment. 

The study of history is more than a 
method, it is more than a sampling, it 
is more than a dead “background” of 
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unrelated facts once learned and soon 
forgotten. History is a vision of our- 
selves and our needs, shaped and con- 
ditioned by the whole unbroken stream 
of the past. We may blindly drift along 
in the directions already started in the 
recent past. We may ignore history and 
try to live in isolation, outside our time 
and age. But if we expect to make any 
choices, if we expect to control creative- 
ly our directions in the future, we must 
understand where we are and how we 
got to this point. We must understand 
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the culture we are a part of, what its 
main strengths and weaknesses are, and 
how it has been reshaped by each gen- 
eration of the past. We must understand 
the qualities of each tool in our pro- 
fession and how it has been used to 
serve the particcular needs of different 
ages. History cannot tell what the fu- 
ture will be, but it can tell us, who must 
make the future, who and what we are. 
It can tell us, who must produce the 
plays of the future, which qualities and 
styles will serve our needs. 
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CHILDREN’S THEATRE IN THE ROUND 


MARGERY WILSON 
McNeese Junior College 


Professor Glenn Hughes has pointed 
out the adaptability of the arena 
style of production for high schools. On 
the basis of my recent experience with 
the Lake Charles Junior Theatre, Lake 
Charles, Louisiana, I should like to ex- 
tend this recommendation to children’s 
theatres, for the style, when used with 
discrimination and imagination, has 
many advantages over the conventional 
style for young actors, for their audi- 
ences, and for their directors. 

Several terms should immediately be 
defined for the sake of clarity. The type 
of children’s theatre I have in mind uses 
children as actors. Arena style, also 
called theatre-in-the-round, as the name 
implies, has a stage in the center of the 
room with the audience seated on all 
four sides. A variant of the type which 
has even greater possibilties for child- 
ren’s plays than true arena style is the 
stage with the audience seated on only 
three sides, as in the Shakespearean and 
Greek theatres. The actor still works in 
the round, but the three sided acting 
area allows the fourth side of the stage 
to be used for effects, for entrances and 
exits, and for scenes which require dis- 
tance, 

In exploring the advantages of thea- 
tre-in-the-round style of production for 
the young actor, it is not necessary to 
defend the values of acting for children, 
but it is necessary to recall some of the 
strong and weak points of young actors. 
They bring to a play which challenges 
them (and no other kind has any ex- 
cuse for existence) tremendous sincerity 
and imagination. For them there is no 
division of faculties. They identify 


themselves with the characters they 


create; herein lies the peculiar strength 
and power of children as actors. ‘They 
are the princess or the Djinn or Aladdin 
or Rumpelstiltskin. On the other hand, 
despite high imaginative powers, in a 
large theatre, volume is apt to be weak 
and projection limited. 
Theatre-in-the-round style of produc- 
tion enables the director to accent the 
qualities which are best in the young 
actor and to minimize his weak points, 
because there are fewer technical haz- 
ards. His ability to be the character he 
plays is not hampered by the necessity of 
speaking with great volume, of having 
to project to a far audience, or of remem- 
bering the artificialities in movement 
which are necessary on a conventional 
stage. The director can concentrate 
on the development of a meaningful in- 
terpretation in voice to which volume 
can be added when the child grows old- 
er. He can concentrate on the clarity 
of pantomime without forcing an un- 
natural largeness, and, most important 
of all, he does not have to bend natural 
movement into the pattern acceptable to 
the conventional stage. The actor does 
not have to remember to play front, 
but he is free to move, more or less, as 
he moves in real life. In all, he is freed 
from the need of artificiality, and he 
can allow his imagination unhampered 
range in creating his character. 
Obviously, theatre in the round is 
not a style of production which permits 
careless work, for it imposes a heavy 
burden upon the actor. With the audi- 
ence surrounding him closely, he can 
never slip out of part nor be insincere. 
He and the play can depend little on 
effects of staging. He and the play are 
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within reach and feeling of the audi- 
ence, which is close enough to sense in- 
sincerity and to detect action that is 
unmotivated by thought. What the style 
demands should be the aims of any di- 
rector of children’s plays. 

And how does the children’s theatre 
audience react to theatre-in-the-round? 
Although few in our audiences had ever 
seen the style, it was accepted and liked, 
perhaps, because of long experience with 
moving pictures, where the actor is close 
to each individual in the audience. 
There were comments that the plays 
seemed more real than ordinary stage 
plays, that there was more vitality, and 
that there was more to watch. No one 
seemed to realize that he had been asked 
to accept the convention that three or 
four walls had been removed rather 
than one, as on the conventional stage, 
perhaps, again, because of experience 
with movies, where the camera peers at 
actors and properties from all sides. 

To the director of children’s plays, 
theatre-in-the-round is a godsend, from 
the production point of view, for no 
longer is a theatre building or school 
auditorium needed. What is necessary is 
a room to which the atmosphere of the 
theatre can be given. The financial and 
technical hardships of children’s plays, 
which seem to specialize in multiple 
sets, are relieved. However, the relief 
is only temporary. Instead of the money 
and technical skill required to create 
many settings, effective symbols for those 
scenes must be found. The settings must 
be suggested by properties or by some 
perfect thing which only imagination 
can conjure. 

In illustration of a few of the possibil- 
ities and hazards of theatre-in-the-round, 
I should like to discuss some aspects of 
four plays, given by the Lake Charles 
Junior Theatre last summer. These 


plays were Aladdin, Rumpelstiltskin, 
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The Indian Captive, and The Sleeping 
Beauty. Certain general principles can 
be drawn from consideration of specific 
problems, although, as on the conven- 
tional stage, each play poses its peculiar 
problems and each theatre building is 
unique. 


We used for the theatre the lounge of 
the local hotel. It was centrally located, 
air conditioned, and had _ possibilities 
for theatrical atmosphere. The room 
was about 25 by 50 feet and was shaped 
like an hour glass. It was narrowed, 
close to the center, by two slightly pro- 
jecting walls which cut the width of the 
room to 20 feet. In other words, there 
was the suggestion of a proscenium arch, 
The irregular shape of the room proved 
to be an asset. We defined the acting area 
by a large rug in one end of the room and 
seated the audience in two rows around 
three sides of the rug, facing the narrow 
center of the room. To further suggest a 
proscenium and for theatrical effect, 
sheer curtains were draped across the 
top of the opening in such a way as to 
suggest the period of the play. These 
were never working curtains and few of 
those who saw the plays remembered 
them, although all talked of the atmos- 
phere of theatre in the room. The far 
end of the room, beyond the suggested 
proscenium was used for entrances and 
exits for distant scenes and for stage 
effects. So the room provided an acting 
area for in-the-round style and also sug- 
gested a conventional stage. ‘The major- 
ity of the scenes were played in the round 
close to the audience. Scenes which need- 
ed distance such as the cave in Aladdin, 
the spinning scene in Rumpelstiltskin, 
and the torture scene in The Indian 
Captive, were played in the far room. 
That far room also gave opportunity 
for scenic effects. On the far wall were 
projected from magic lantern slides the 
magic castle which Aladdin orders and 
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the castle of the Sleeping Beauty which 
the Prince discovers. Had we played 
with audience on all four sides, we 
would have lost some effective scenes. 

The acting area was lighted by spots, 
hung around the edges of the ceiling. 
Any spilling of light outside of the act- 
ing area was avoided as much as possible, 
for the illusion of another world is hard 
to hold if spectators or spectators’ feet 
are illuminated along with the actors, or 
if light shines in the eyes of the audience. 
Fewer lighting effects were possible for 
us than on a well equipped stage be- 
cause the wiring of the room was not 
meant for heavy loads and because there 
was no way to change gelatine slides 
over the heads of the audience. How- 
ever, different colored spots were used 
effectively in the far room where spots 
and color could be adjusted behind the 
shield of the proscenium. 

Costumes had to be better made and of 
better materials than those for a con- 
ventionally produced play for the audi- 
ence was close enough to appreciate tex- 
ture of material and detail in con- 
struction. 

Properties had to be real and as well 
made as the costumes. Although we 
planned to use rather elaborate prop- 
erties, as the rehearsals progressed, they 
were simplified or discarded because 
they were not needed. Furniture and 
low set pieces were replaced by hand 
properties which could be carried in and 
out by actors. For instance, a conven- 
tionalized garden in Rumpelstiltskin 
gave way to a garden bench which was 
easy to handle in the blackout between 
scenes and to flowers, carried by the 
Miller’s Daughter. An effective oriental 
street scene at the beginning of Aladdin 
was simply done. During the blackout 
two street merchants entered and laid 
out their wares on the floor. After the 
lights went up, three other merchants 
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joined them until the street was defined 
by cross-legged merchants, surrounded 
by their colorful and carefully chosen 
wares. During the action, after the locale 
was established, the merchants squinted 
at the setting sun, establishing the time, 
repacked their goods, and went off. 

Make-up presented a problem when 
children had to be aged. Since the 
lightest of shadows were all that could 
be used, the young actors had to com- 
pensate for lack of effective make-up 
by movement and facial expression. For 
straight characters, light street make- 
up was adequate; pancake make-up 
made more convincing Indians than 
grease paint. Otherworld characters, or 
any stylized group (Indian braves) had 
heavy masklike make-up even though 
they moved close to the audience, They 
belonged to a different category; there- 
fore their make-up could be different 
and unreal. 

Music is very important to arena 
style production because it must set 
the mood of the scene and compensate 
for lack of scenic effects. Dance should 
be used with care. Never should it in- 
terrupt the action of the play or delay 
the unfolding of the plot. Possibly 
dance needs more distance than acting, 
at least in unskilled hands. 


Movement was very interesting to 
direct. I found that actors with con- 
ventional stage experience looked arti- 
ficial and unnatural when working in 
the round. They had to learn again 
directness and freedom of movement. 
Movement must be direct and logical. 
Every opportunity for movement, even 
for a slight turn, must be used, though 
movement for the sake of movement is 
not only undesirable but unnecessary. 
It is important to work as much as pos- 
sible from the floor. Characters on the 
floor are disposed of as far as sight lines 
are concerned and yet add form and 
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color to the scene. Then, when the 
actor rises from the floor, he breaks as 
much space as possible, vertically, adding 
to the variety and interest of the stage 
picture, and making a strong demand on 
attention. There should be a single 
focal point, 7.e., characters in a scene 
must be close enough together so that 
the eye does not have to shift back and 
forth as if watching a ping pong game. 
However, the distance between two 
characters must be great enough so that 
the spectator who is directly behind one 
character can see the other, at least by 
shifting in his seat. 

The director who uses arena technique 
works like a sculptor—in the round. 
The relation of forms and space must 
be interesting and balanced from all 
sides. The director on a conventional 
stage is like a painter who composes his 
forms, colors, lines, and space within a 
single frame. 


Care must be taken in the choice of 
play to be given arena style, for all plays 
are not appropriate or effective aesthe- 
tically in the round. I found that fairy 
tales were effective; whereas The In- 
dian Captive, the story of a real Ameri- 
can girl, set in a real American forest, 
was not as satisfying in the round as it 
would have been on a conventional 
stage. Probably the feeling of dissatis- 
faction came less from the type of play 
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than from the indicated setting. An audi- 
ence will accept a rug for an oriental 
street in a fairy tale, but not for a 
clearing in an American forest, even 
when the rug is turned pile side down. 


Every director of children’s plays must 
consider the possibilities of stage fright. 
I wondered what my actors would do 
when they saw that they could touch 
members of the audience, see their re- 
action, and that they were separated only 
by light. There was a normal amount of 
stage fright, no more nor less than there 
would have been on a_ conventional 
stage. However, there was less concern 
and anxiety about the presence and 
placement of friends and family. “When 
you are out there,” said one twelve year 
old, “‘you don’t have time to worry about 
your parents. You have to act for your 
life!” 


Although I have emphasized tech- 
niques of theatre-in-the-round for child- 
ren more than the values, it is the values 
which are important. it has 
less artificiality and more reality for 
both actor and audience than the con- 
ventional stage, theatre-in-the-round does 
help achieve the aim of all directors of 
children’s plays, which is to enable a 
child to imagine truly and sincerely and 
and to be another person in body, voice, 
and heart. 
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SOME DEVELOPMENTS IN THEATRE RESEARCH ABROAD' 


HENRY SCHNITZLER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The gradual acceptance of the thea- 
tre as an autonomous and _ legitimate 
subject for scholarly inquiry has been 
accompanied, during the last decades, 
not only by an ever-increasing number 
of pertinent publications, but also by 
the formation of numerous organiz- 
ations devoted to a systematic explor- 
ation of all aspects of theatre art. In 
various European countries, societies for 
theatre research have come into being, 
in some instances affiliated with univer- 
sities but more frequently as indepen- 
dent bodies including men of the thea- 
tre as well as experts in other fields. 
Their activities have been impressive; 
the studies carried on under their spon- 
sorship are of an astounding scope 
and variety; and the impact of their 
work upon the living theatre of our 
time may be observed by anyone fam- 
iliar with recent stage history. 

However, the attempt to establish 
theatre research as an independent field 
for scholarly investigation has not re- 
mained undisputed. The foundation 
of research organizations, therefore, 
has proved in many instances a neces- 
ary delensive action aimed at those who 
still doubted the validity of theatrical 
studies. The support given by European 
universities to some of these organiza- 
tions, although forthcoming only after 
much hesitation, contributed greatly to 
the realization that here was indeed an 


1 This report was originally submitted to the 
Institute on “The Audience in Theatre Arts 
and Speech,” held in Santa Barbara, California, 
on October 14 and 15, 1949, under the auspices 
of the University of California Extension, the 
American Educational Theatre Association 
(Southern California Section), and the Western 
Speech Association (Southern California College 
Section). It has been considerably revised. 


opportunity of adding new material not 
only to a specialized research area, but 
to the cultural and intellectual history 
of man. On the other hand, the enthu- 
siastic collaboration of theatre workers 
proved that “the study and the stage,” to 
use the late Granville-Barker’s express- 
ion,? need not remain separated, but 
that directors, actors, and designers 
could benefit immensely by the solid 
scholarship that modern theatre re- 
search was ready and well equipped to 
provide. 

The following report surveys briefly 
some recent developments related to var- 
ious theatre research organizations in 
European countries and tries to provide 
purely factual information as to their 
activities and achievements. The result 
does not by any means claim to be com- 
plete. In some instances it proved im- 
possible to furnish more than brief in- 
dications, while in others it seemed 
superfluous to quote bibliographical 
data which are easily accessible in any 
reference library. My aim in compiling 
this report has not been to cover ex- 
haustively the entire field but rather to 
gather as much available material as 
possible which, it is hoped, may serve 
as a stimulant to further and more 
thorough investigation. 


I. ENGLAND 


Immediately after the end of the 
War, the first issue of Theatre Note- 
book, A Quarterly of Notes and Re- 
search, appeared in London, under the 
editorship of Sybil Rosenfeld and Rich- 


2Cf. Prefaces to Shakespeare; First Series, 
(London, 1927), Introduction, p. IXff. 
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ard Southern. Between October, 1945, 
and September, 1948, twelve issues were 
published, rather modest in size but 
nevertheless containing a considerable 
number of valuable contributions to 
the history of the English stage. 


From the very beginning, it was the 
intention of the editors and their col- 
laborators to found a society for thea- 
trical research and to make Theatre 
Notebook its official journal. This ob- 
ject was finally accomplished when, at a 
public meeting held at the Old Vic, on 
June 15th, 1948, the Society for Theatre 
Research came into being. In Theatre 
Notebook, vol. 11, no. 4, we read that “a 
large and representative gathering of 
scholars and theatre workers enthu- 
siastically supported and unanimously 
voted for the formation of the Society.” 


The aims of the Society for Theatre 
Research have been stated as follows: 

The Society for Theatre Research has been 
formed in order to bring together those inter- 
ested in the theatre, its history and technique. 
It is intended to give the word “research” as 
wide an interpretation as possible, and to ex- 
tend the study of theatres, stage presentation, 
and acting to the present as well as to the past. 
As a clearinghouse of information the Society 
will be of particular value to the research work- 
er, and to the architect, producer and stage 
designer, but membership should appeal to all 
who are seriously interested in the theatre. 

Monthly meetings devoted to lectures and dis- 
cussions are to be held during the winter 
months (October to March), and exhibitions 
drawn from public and private collections will 
be organized from time to time. Each member 
will be entitled to bring a guest to the meet- 
ings. 

Members will receive an annual “Transac- 
tions” and the quarterly “Theatre Notebook.” 
It was the successful publication during the 
past three years of this journal that made pos- 
sible the formation of the Society. 

The Society will, inter alia, encourage the 
preservation of contemporary records, and spon- 
sor research projects, including regional research 
into provincial theatrical history, and large scale 
projects which can only be undertaken on a col- 
lective basis. 
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President of the Society is Mrs. Gab- 
rielle Enthoven, whose name is connect- 
ed with the famed theatre collection at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London.’ 

The activities of the Society have been 
varied and by no means restricted to 
actual research in the literal sense of 
this term. In some instances, practical 
tasks have been accomplished, particu- 
larly in connection with the preserva- 
tion of theatrical monuments of the 
past. The following news item is char- 
acteristic of the Society's significance in 
this respect: 

The Society is proud to announce that it has 
been instrumental in securing the preservation 
of the extremely interesting scenic Grooves in 
the Theater Royal, Leicester, and the directors 
of the theatre have generously presented them 
to the Society, who in their turn have asked the 
Leicester Museum to house them. This the 
Museum is now doing, but it has offered to 
make them available for a National Museum of 
the Theatre if this is ever established. The at- 
tention of the Society was drawn to_ these 
grooves by Mr. Richard Leacroft. We venture 
to suggest that this is a classic example of the 
work for which the Society was founded, in 
which a member on the spot, an owner, and a 
local museum have all co-operated to effect the 
preservation of a most valuable fragment of 
theatrical history.4 


Another interesting project was in- 
augurated at the Leicester School of 
Architecture. There students were en- 
couraged to search the records of their 
respective home towns for information 
on local theatres. The experiment proved 
highly successful. Valuable data on 
some provincial theatres have. already 
been assembled, together with photo- 
graphs of the buildings and other perti- 
nent pictorial material. The Society 


8Cf. Rosamond Gilder and George Freedley, 
Theatre Collections in Libraries and Museums. 
An International Handbook. (New York, 1936), 
p- 109; and G. W. Nash, “British Collections; I: 
The Enthoven Collection,” Theatre Notebook, 
Vol. III, No. 1, October-December, 1948, p. 3ff. 
4 Theatre Notebook, Vol. II, No. 1, p. 42. 
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plans to extend this project to other 
architectural schools throughout the 
country. 

On the whole, the Society has been 
trying ever since its inception to reach 
out into the provincial areas of England 
by encouraging the formation of local 
groups in various cities and towns. 
Bulletin No. 5 reports that “.. . several 
local groups of the Society have now 
been formed, with the aims of recording 
or investigating the history of their local 
theatre, preserving theatrical landmarks, 
and encouraging appreciation of the 
theatre both past and present; some- 
times programmes of lectures are being 
arranged .. 

The Society's monthly meetings testify 
to its determination not to limit its act- 
ivities to an exploration of the theatri- 
cal past but to concern itself with prob- 
lems of the contemporary stage as well. 
For the Wimer 1949-50, the following 
program has been announced: Prof- 
essor A. C. Sprague, the distinguished 
American scholar and author of Shakes- 
peare and the Actors, will speak on 
“Kemble’s Hamlet, with a Defense of 
Formal Acting”; J. Isaacs, ‘““An Histor- 
ical Dictionary of Theatrical Terms”; 
Edward Carrick, ‘““The Farnese Theatre 
at Parma”; C. Walter Hodges, “A The- 
ory for the Reconstruction of the Eliza- 
bethan Playhouse”; Cyril Beaumont, 
“Writing on the Ballet—Some Side- 
lights”; George Devine, “Theatre Light- 
ing and Dramatic Expression.” ‘There 
will also be a discussion-meeting devoted 
to Theatre Architecture. Another gath- 
ering, under the chairmanship of Una 
Ellis-Fermor, will explore research pro- 
jects and consider the formation of a 
central research group within the Soci- 
ety. 

The meetings are accompanied by 


SIbid., Vol. IV, No. 1 (October-December, 
1949). 
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special exhibitions. Moreover, the Soci- 
ety arranges displays of theatre material 
to be sent to cities other than London. 
When the British Drama League held 
its annual convention at Harrogate, 
in June, 1949, an exhibition dealing 
with the history of the Harrogate thea- 
tre was provided. 

The Society’s First Annual Report 
contains another item which suggests 
well-planned activity. Dealing with the 
problem of preserving theatrical source 
material, the item reads: “A circular let- 


ter was sent to over four hundred librar- 


ies, museums and kindred institutions 
asking them what theatre material they 
were interested in collecting or were 
willing to purchase. The fact that there 
were only thirty replies shows the need 
for a great deal of further propaganda 
on the importance of the theatre in local 
collections. With the co-operation of 
the Antiquarian Booksellers’ Association 
and the British Antique Dealers’ Assoc- 
iation, the list is being made available to 
their members. The Theatre Section 
of the Institute of British Photographers 
is also co-operating with the Society in 
appealing for the discovery and preser- 
vation of photographic records of the 
past and in planning to keep an index 
of photographs of contemporary pro- 
ductions.” 

Theatre Notebook offers, as a regular 
feature, a “Register of Research in Pro- 
gress.” So far, 132 items have been listed 
under the following headings: Actors; 
Aesthetics; Architecture; Lighting; Scen- 
ery; Audiences; Ballet and Dance; Cost- 
ume; Dramatists and Men of Letters; 
Film; General and History; Juvenile 
Drama and Puppetry; Local History; 
Mime and Pantomime; Music and Op- 
era; Shakespeare; Terminology; and 
Addenda. 

It has been suggested to publish each 
year, instead of “Transactions,” a major 
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piece of theatre research which, as the 
First Annual Report puts it, “might 
consist of unpublished MSS, reprints of 
rare works, bibliographies or catalogues 
of theatre material.” The first publi- 
cations sponsored by the Society for 
Theatre Research have already been 
announced. Early in 1950, Bibliography 
of the Theatre in the British Isles (ex- 
cluding London) is going to be issued. 
The editor of this volume, which will re- 
cord approximately 1,500 titles, under a 
geographical classification, is Dr. Alfred 
Loewenberg. The second annual pub- 
lication will be devoted to selections 
from eyewitness accounts of significant 
dramatic performances in London dur- 
ing the 1830's, written by Charles Rice, 
who was an employee of the British 
Museum. A circular letter recently sent 
to all members states that “the manu- 
script is in Harvard Library... . The 
Society’s attention was drawn to its ex- 
istence by Professor A. C. Sprague who 
has kindly consented to make a _pre- 
liminary selection and write a brief in- 
troduction.” 

The Society's Information Center has 
been helpful ‘‘in answering several quer- 
ies and in putting students into touch 
with the material that they need.” The 
Report adds that “two of these queries 
have come from the U.S.A.” 


II. FRANCE 


The Société des Historiens du Théa- 
tre was founded in 1932 under the 
leadership of Auguste Rondel whose 
extensive collection now forms the nu- 
cleus of the theatre material kept at the 
Bibliotheque de l’Arsenal in Paris.° The 
society issued the Bulletin de la Société 
des Historiens du Thédtre; and, in 1933, 
started to publish the Biblothéque de la 
Société des Historiens du Thédtre under 


6 Cf. Gilder and Freedley, op. cit., p. 77f. 


the imprint of the Paris publishing firm 
E. Droz. The Bibliothéque has grown 
to twenty-four volumes, each dealing 
with some important aspect of theatrical 
history. Many of these studies have be- 
come standard works in their respective 
fields, as, to mention only the more sig- 
nificant contributions, $. W. Holsboer’s 
Histoire de la mise en scéne dans le 
thédtre frangais de 1600 a 1657; D. 
Knowles’s La réaction idéaliste au théd- 
tre depuis 1890; M. A. Allévy’s La 
mise en scéne en France dans la prem- 
iére moitié du X1Xe siecle; X. de Cour- 
ville’s biography, Luigi Riccoboni; and 
H. Leclerc Les origines italiennes de 
Varchitecture thédtrale moderne, l'evo- 
lution des formes en Italie, de la ren- 
aissance a la fin du XVIle siécle. 


During the War, the society’s activi- 
ties were restricted for economical and 
political reasons. However, as soon as 
their country had been liberated, some 
of the most distinguished personalities 
in the French theatre set out to revive 
and to reorganize the society, at the 
same time enlarging the scope of its 
activities considerably. The Société 
d'Histoire du Théatre, as it is now call- 
ed, aims to contribute not merely to 
our knowledge of the past but also to 
the study of the contemporary stage. As 
its prospectus puts it, “what matters is 
not only to enrich the history of the 
theatre of past centuries but, in addi- 
tion, to offer future historians a faithful 
picture of our contemporary stage, rang- 
ing from the tragic or comic theatre, 
to the platform of a music-hall or the 
ring of a circus, without neglecting the 
art of puppetry.” 

The former Bulletin (published be- 
tween 1932 and 1946) has been discon- 
tinued. In its place, the society now 
issues the quarterly Revue d’Histoire du 
Thédtre. The four issues published so 
far contain research papers, publications 
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ol original documents, articles dealing 
with the contemporary theatre, numer- 
ous illustrations, and extensive annotat- 
ed bibliographies which cover theatri- 
cal publication not merely in France 
but also in other countries. This biblio- 
graphical section, certainly one of the 
most welcome features of the Revue, 
has, up to date, listed 1146 books and 
articles on theatrical subjects that have 
appeared since 1940, and, in addition, a 
bibliography of American and British re- 
search related to the French stage, as 
published during the last ten years. Be- 
sides, there are special reports on the 
movies; on theatre collections and ex- 
hibitions; on research in progress; on 
current productions of the Paris theatre. 

It is certainly not without significance 
that the men who have been responsible 
for the foundation of the French re- 
search society represent a most fortunate 
combination of scholarship and _practi- 
cal stage experience. The president of 
the Société is Louis Jouvet, the distin- 
guished actor and director, an expert in 
all fields of theatre history. Among the 
other men who guide the society’s efforts 
are Gustave Cohen, well known for his 
studies of the medieval stage; Léon 
Chancerel, one of the leaders of the 
non-professional theatre in France and 
head of the Centre Dramatique whose 
aims frequently coincide with those of 
the educational theatre in the United 
States; Gaston Baty, famed not only as 
stage director but also as historian and 
esthetician of the theatre; and scholars 
such as Raymond Lebéque, Héléne Le- 
clerc, Xavier de Courville, and Pierre 
Mélése. The society’s Honorary Presi- 
dent was until his recent death, Jacques 
Copeau. 


III. GERMANY 


Germany's contribution to the field 
of theatre research has been of particu- 
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lar importance since here, more than 
anywhere else, attempts were made to 
arrive at a clarification of the methods 
needed for this field of scholarly investi- 
gation and of the possible scope theat- 
rical studies might assume. Albert Koes- 
ter,, Hans Knudsen,* Julius Petersen,° 
and others, tried to state the principles 
upon which theatre research was to be 
based. The work of Hermann Reich, 
Der Mimus,'® helped toward an under- 
standing of non-literary forms of dra- 
matic art. Max Herrmann’s methodical 
inquiries into stage problems of med- 
ieval and Renaissance Germany": estab- 
lished a definite approach to theatre re- 
search which has influenced many other 
scholars. Finally, the first attempt to 
write a comprehensive survey of the en- 
tire field covered by theatre research was 
recently made in Artur Kutscher’s 
Grundriss der Theaterwissenschaft (Fun- 
damentals of Theatre Research) .%? 

At a time when the theatre had bare- 
ly begun to be acknowledged as a sub- 
ject for scholarly study, a series of mono- 
graphs dealing with numerous aspects 
of stage history was started under the 
editorship of Berthold Litzmann, Prof- 
essor of German Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Jena. His Theatergeschicht- 
liche Forschungen (Investigations in 
Theatre History), of which 35 volumes 
were issued between 1891 and 1926, con- 
stituted the first series of theatre mono- 
graphs published anywhere. Similar 


7“Ziele der Theaterforschung,” in Euphorion 
XXIV (1922), pp. 487-507. 

8 “Theaterphilologie,” in Das  Literarische 
Echo, XVIII (1916) pp. 1489-1493. 

®“Die Stellung der Theaterwissenschaft,” in 
Festgabe der Gesellschaft fuer deutsche Litera- 
tur Zum siebzigsten Geburtstag ihres Vorsitzen- 
den Max Herrmann. Berlin. Zum 14. Mai 1935, 
privately printed (150 numbered copies), pp. 33- 
3 


10 Der Mimus; Ein _literar-entwicklungsge- 
schichtler Versuch, Berlin, 1903. 

11 Forschungen zur deutschen Theatergeschi- 
chte des Mittelalters und der Renaissance, Ber- 
lin, 1914. 

12 Munich, 1949. 
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ventures were to follow: Die Schau- 
buehne (The Stage), edited by Artur 
Kutscher and Carl Niessen;'* and Thea- 
ter und Drama, edited by Max Herr- 
man, Hans Knudsen, and Julius Peter- 
sen,** 

Interest in theatre research became 
so widespread that a small pamphlet, 
dealing with the conditions and_possi- 
bilities of theatrical studies, had to be 
printed in two different editions with- 
in two years.’° 

The Gesellschaft fuer Theatergeschi- 
chte (Society for Theatre History) was 
founded in 1igog. Its publications— 
more than fifty volumes of Schriften 
and two volumes of the Archiv, the lat- 
ter containing shorter research papers— 
provide an astounding variety of mat- 
erial: biographies, letters, collections of 
essays and of dramatic criticism, pic- 
torial documents, historical studies, and 
bibliographical information. These 
were published between 1902 and 1940. 
After the end of World War II, the 
society was compelled to cease opera- 
tions. ‘The entire stock of the Schriften 
was destroyed during the battle of Ber- 
lin?® so that the familiar grey volumes 
(they may be found in all major librar- 
ies in the United States) must now be 
regarded under the heading of “rare 
books.” Attempts to revive and reorgan- 
ize the society and also to continue pub- 
lication of the Schriften are under way. 


IV. AusTRIA 


According to Artur Kutscher,!’ the 
Zentralinstitut fuer Theaterwissenschaft 


13 Since 1928. 

14Since 1931. 

15 Hans Knudsen, Das Studium der Theater- 
wissenschaft in Deutschland (Handbuch fuer 
das Hochschulstudium in Deutschland, No. 23); 
Berlin, 1926 und 1927. 

16 Personal communication from Hans Knud- 
sen, now Professor of Theatre History at Ber- 
lin’s “Free University” (Western Zone). 

17 Grundriss der Theaterwissenschaft, p. 468ff. 
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(Central Institute for Theatre Research) 
was founded in Vienna in 1943. It was 
equipped with a special library of 25,000 
volumes; twelve large work-, lecture-, 
and exhibition-rooms; a comprehensive 
collection of programs, stage-models, 
masks, and pictorial material of every 
type. The Institute was housed in the 
Imperial Castle, in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the National Library whose 
Theatre Collection is one of the finest 
in the world.'* As a matter of fact, close 
cooperation with that Collection was im- 
plied in the general planning of the In- 
stitute whose long-range projects includ- 
ed a Dictionary of Theatrical Terms, 
an Encyclopedia of Theatre Research 
(in g volumes), and numerous smaller 
publications, among them a continua- 
tion of the Theatergeschichtliche For- 
schungen, formerly edited by Berthold 
Litzman (see above, under Germany) . 
Professor Kutscher does not indicate 
what became of this Institute after the 
collapse of the Nazi regime in Austria. 

However, another research organiza- 
tion, the Gesellschaft fuer Wiener 
Theaterforschung (Society for Viennese 
Theatre Research) , also founded during 
the War—with the support of the In- 
stitute for Theatre Research at the 
University of Vienna, and in collabor- 
ation with the City of Vienna's Council 
for Culture and Education—has_ sur- 
vived and is still active. Its aims have 
been stated as follows: “Exploration of 
local Viennese theatre history; publica- 
tion of books and of a periodical; and 
organization of lectures on topics related 
to theatre history.” The Vienna Gesell- 
schaft is headed by Professor Eduard 
Castle, Director of the Institute for 
Theatre Research at the University of 
Vienna. 

So far, the society has issued two vol- 


18 Cf. Gilder and Freedley, op. cit., p. 64f. 
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umes of a Jahrbuch® ‘They contain 
articles dealing with various aspects of 
Vienna's theatrical past, partly based on 
unpublished documents. Two articles 
in the second volume, however, touch 
upon subjects not restricted to the local 
scene. In a Memorandum on the Insti- 
tute for Theatre Research, Eduard 
Castle surveys the development of theat- 
rical studies and of theatre collections 
during recent decades; while Joseph 
Gregor, Head of the Theatre Collection 
at Vienna’s National Library, investi- 
gates the possible aims of such collec- 
tions and tries to answer the question as 
to how they might best serve the pur- 
poses of theatre research. 


V. SWITZERLAND 


The Gesellschaft fuer Schweizerische 
Theaterkultur (Society for Swiss ‘Thea- 
tre Culture) was founded by Oskar 
Eberle, in 1927. Its Jahrbuch—13 vol- 
umes were published between 1928 and 
1944—contains material dealing almost 
exclusively with subjects related to Swiss 
theatre history and theatre organization. 
The Society is particularly interested 
in building up a Swiss people’s theatre 
with emphasis upon national and _ re- 
gional problems of the population. 
Moreover, the society has organized 
theatre exhibitions, lectures, and class- 
es for non-professional theatre workers. 
One may add that Oskar Eberle, like 
some of the German scholars mentioned 
above, contributed to the discussion 
concerning the principles of theatre re- 
search when he published his Theater- 
wissenschaftliche Grundbegriffe (Fund- 
amentals of Theatre Research) .?° 


19 The first volume, for 1944, was published 
by the Wiener Verlag; the second, for 1945-46, 
by the firm of Gerlach & Wiedling, Vienna. A 
third, Jahrbuch, for 1946-47, published by the 
Verlag fuer Jugend und Volk, Vienna, had not 
been received here at the time of this writing. 

20In the Society's first Yearbook, Basel and 


Freiburg, 1928, pp. 59-73. 
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VI. THe Sovirr UNION 

Activity in theatre research has appar- 
ently been considerable, stimulated not 
only by official encouragement, but also 
by popular interest in the stage. How- 
ever, hardly any of the published mat- 
erial has been made available in Eng- 
lish, and it would seem an urgent task 
(possibly to be undertaken by AETA, 
with the assistance of some scholars 
who master the Russian language) to 
compile, above all, an annotated bibli- 
ography of Russian theatre literature. 
Previous attempts in this direction have 
either been too sketchy or are now 
dated.* ‘To obtain a complete picture 
of Russian achievements in this field, 
one would have to go back as far as 
1894, when a society for theatre research 
was founded in Moscow, under the title 
of Russkoe Teatralnoe Obscestvo. Un- 
der the Soviet regime, a similar organi- 
zation was started in Lenigrad, the Ist- 
oriko Teatralnoe Obscestvo. 

Among the sponsors of research pub- 
lications has recently also been the 
Moscow Art Theatre whose Museum 
was responsible for the issuing, in 1944, 
of a 848-page yearbook, containing doc- 
umentary material, essays dealing with 
the history of this distinguished play- 
house, and numerous illustrations. 


VII. OTHER COUNTRIES 


Just as in the case of the Soviet Un- 
ion, no sufficient information is avail- 
able concerning theatre research activ- 
ities in the following countries: 

Poland: A research organization 
was founded in Warsaw, in 1902. Its 
publications were issued under the title 
Zycie teatru. 


21Cf. H. W. L. Dana, Handbook on Soviet 
Drama (New York 1938), p. 94ff; and Joseph 
Macleod, Actors Cross the Volga; A Study of 
the 19th Century Russian Theatre and of Soviet 
Theatres in War (London 1946), p. 316ff. 
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2. Portugal: A Sociedade de teatro 
Portuguese was founded in Lisbon.*? 


3. An Institutio del Teatro did exist 
(or still does) in Barcelona. According 
to the Catalogo No. 4, issued by Orbib- 
lio, Organizacion Bibliografica Burguet, 
Barcelona, for December, 1948 to Janu- 
ary, 1949, this Spanish Theatre Institute 
sponsored, between 1928 and 1931, eight 
different research publication. 


VII. SUGGESTIONS 


In view of the incompleteness of the 
foregoing report, it would be desirable if 
additional material were to be provided 
by anyone having access to sources of 
information abroad. Any contribution 
of this kind will, I am sure, be welcomed 
by research workers in the United States. 


The ultimate aim of the data assem- 
bled in this manner, might be the com- 
pilation of an International Bibliogra- 
phy of Theatre Research. This could 
then be issued by AETA, and kept up to 
date by additional information publish- 


22 Both the Polish and the Portuguese socie- 
ties are mentioned by Artur Kutscher in his 
Grundriss der Theaterwissenschaft without, 
however, any information as to their work. In 
relation to the Polski Instytut Teatralogiczny, 
Kutscher, quoting as his source a journalist 
named Victor Brumer, states that this organiza- 
tion ceased to operate a short time after it had 
been founded. 


ed at regular intervals in the Epuca- 
TIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 

Since the activities of theatre research 
organizations have not been restricted 
to publications, their practical efforts, 
such as the establishment of new theatre 
collections and libraries, the organiza- 
tion of theatre exhibitions, the steps 
leading to the preservation of theatric- 
ally significant historical buildings, 
ought to be recorded as carefully as their 
scholarly achievements. 

AETA members, if aware of research 
activities elsewhere might find it valu- 
able for their own work to establish 
contact with organizations abroad, in 
order to be able to exchange ideas as 
well as information. Assistance would 
be given by European organizations to 
research projects that are under way in 
the United States while, on the other 
hand, material available over here may 
be made accessible to European scholars 
and theatre workers.** 

It is hoped that the present report, 
tentative and sketchy as it necessarily 
is, may be taken as an initial step to- 
ward the establishment of closer inter- 
national cooperation in the field of thea- 
tre research. 

23 The collaboration between Professor A. C. 
Sprague, of Harvard University, and the British 


Society for Theatre Research, mentioned in the 
present report, provides a case in point. 


SHAKESPEARE ON HIGH SCHOOL STAGES 


I. “Macsetu” RinGs THE BELL 


HAYDN BODYCOMBE 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 


In most high schools it is the general 
practise to study each year one of 
Shakespeare’s plays, often in this order, 
Julius Caesar, The Merchant of Venice, 
Macbeth, and Hamlet. 1 don’t propose 
to participate in the now all-too-famil- 
iar controversy over the suitability of 
teaching these plays in high school or 
to assail the manner in which such plays 
are read in English classes. I merely 
wish to show that Shakespeare’s plays, 
to be appreciated, must be produced. 
If high schoo! students have to read 
them, why not produce them and let 
the students acquire understanding and 
appreciation through participation? 


Some of Shakespeare’s plays, particu- 
larly Twelfth Night and The Taming 
of the Shrew, are occasionally produced 
in high school; but these plays are rare- 
ly required reading and subject material 
in high school English courses. Few 
high schools ever produce the Shake- 
speare plays which are required, and if 
they do, the director sometimes finds 
considerable opposition on the part of 
the regular English staff since two of 
the required plays, Macbeth and Ham- 
let, seem to be regarded as sacred liter- 
ature, to be read but never produced 
on a high school stage. This is a curi- 
ous anomaly, one that is generally based 
on the idea that Macbeth and Hamlet 
are above the student’s intellectual lev- 
el. If so, why teach these plays? 


The idea that the interpretation of 
Macbeth is beyond a high school stu- 
dent’s grasp doesn’t hold up. If the re- 


quired Shakespearian classics can’t be 
presented by students for lack of un- 
derstanding, it is equally true that the 
reading of those plays should be post- 
poned until the students are intellect- 
ually receptive. This time might never 
come for some of them. 


It is more and more difficult to find 
good plays for production in high school 
I have combed the field of contempo- 
rary drama year after year to find plays 
with both a suitable theme and with 
literary merit. This is a chore that ne- 
cessitates reading dozens and dozens of 
plays each year, ninety percent of them 
juvenile tripe not worth presenting on 
any stage. Consequently, there comes 
the time in every drama teacher’s life 
when the field of suitable contemporary 
plays seems to have been exhausted. 
Then all he can do is to turn back to 
the classics—to the required dramatic 
literature of the English classes—and to 
ask: “If the students have to read Shake- 
speare’s plays, why not produce them?” 


It takes more than a rhetorical ques- 
tion to get a play on stage. The ques- 
tion is: which one of Shakespeare’s plays 
could be most effectively produced with 
high school students. Of the four 
of Shakespeare’s plays usually listed as 
required reading in high school, Mac- 
beth seems to me the most suitable for 
production. The playing time is stand- 
ard, and the high melodramatic content 
of the plot appeals to students and 
makes the task of young actors easier. 


I had been thinking of doing Mac- 
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beth tor years and producing it in a 
manner as close to the Elizabethan 
style as possible, considering the limita- 
tions of the stage I had to work on. 
Evanston Township High School has 
a worse than average stage; the Social 
Hall, where the drama_ productions 
take place, is the third floor of the cafe- 
teria wing and was originally conceived 
as a “beanery.”” The stage is strictly an 
afterthought with not much stress on 
the thought. However the stage dimen- 
sions, approximately thirty-six feet wide 
and twenty feet deep, are satisfactory 
enough for a Shakespearian play. An 
adaptation of an Elizabethan stage was 
worked out within the limits of this 
stage; it included an inner stage and a 
balcony, a penthouse eleven feet by 
eight feet, and sufficient area downstage 
to permit the use of two sets of travel- 
lers. The only real construction was the 
inner stage and balcony, and this was 
contrived with two-by-fours bolted to- 


gether. The penthouse was supported 
by two pillars downstage. The construc- 
tion is now stored away and can be 
used again. 


The major problem was the play it- 
self. Although the announcement that 
the fall major production would be 
Macbeth was greeted with genuine hor- 
ror by some, this did not prevent an un- 
usually large tryout group of over two 
hundred students. Most of the girls 
wanted to be witches, and the boys 
didn’t care what they got—as long as it 
was a major role. 

The tryouts began the initial break- 
down of anti-Shakespeare feeling. A 
great many students appeared at the 
casting sessions largely through curiosity. 
I felt that the best approach would be 
to let some of the average to poor sight 
readers try out first. I didn’t want to 
discourage any of the students at the 
very beginning. I used scenes for try- 
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out purposes that were dramatic but 
easy to read and understand. The try- 
outs instead of being dull and repeti- 
tious became exciting experiences. Each 
student tried to out-do the other. Be- 
fore the week allowed for casting was 
up, the students were begging to be 
prompters, stage crew, anything, in or- 
der to have something to do with the 
production. From the moment the play 
was cast to the first performance, the 
interest grew greater and greater. ‘This 
I feel, was largely due to stressing the 
plot material and keeping the charac- 
ter analysis within a simple focus at the 
very beginning. This method was ex- 
tremely successful, for with each re- 
hearsal, the students developed a_pro- 
gresively maturer interpretation. 

Lady Macbeth was primarily conceiv- 
ed as a person with ruthless ambition; 
Macbeth was pictured as a man with 
inchoate yearnings for power, with La- 
dy Macbeth serving as his fulcrum and 
drive at the start of the play. The boy 
who played Macbeth was excellent. Be- 
fore he was through his Macbeth was a 
well rounded, complete, and vivid char- 
acterization. Our Lady Macbeth was 
quick to grasp the inherent wicked qual- 
ities of the part but her characteriza- 
tion was all black. She could not con- 
ceive of a person like Lady Macbeth 
having any humane moments. Her 
characterization was good and complete 
within her emotional and _ intellectual 
limits. It is to be expected that the 
average high school student will never 
completely fulfill the requirements of 
a part in one of the masterpieces of the 
theatre. But what professional actors 
and actresses do, for that matter? 

At no time was there any deliberate 
stress on the poetic element of the tra- 
gedy; that was something that I felt 
would come with understanding. An in- 
teresting sidelight on the blank verse 
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was that no deadline had to be set for 
memorization of the lines; they just 
came naturally. The so-called difficul- 
ties of Shakespeare’s poetry with its fig- 
ures of speech, metaphors, etc., were 
never evident. The notes in the stu- 
dent’s texts clarified most of the archaic 
words and phrases and each actor in- 
dividually interpretated his role suc- 
cessfully without too much aid from the 
director. 


If the play was to have any value ed- 
ucationally, it was necessary to make 
Macbeth a student production. I had a 
student with exceptional musical ability, 
especially in theory and harmony. Ear- 
ly in the summer I asked him if he 
would be interested in composing the 
incidental music for the production. He 
carefully checked the music of the Eliz- 
abethan period and made a complete 
score for those parts of the play that I 
felt could use it: the witches’ scenes and 
the first part of the banquet scene, and 
fanfares and drum rolls for the battle 
scenes. The contending forces of Mac- 
beth and Malcolm each had its own dis- 
tinctive fanfare and drum roll. The 
composer, besides playing Duncan, as- 
sembled and drilled a twelve piece or- 
chestra consisting of drums, tympani, 
brass, some strings and a thunder sheet. 
The musical score was most effective. 


I appointed three student directors to 
assist me. One was a_ combination 
prompter, messenger and general han- 
dyman. The second conducted line re- 
hearsals with members of the cast not 
on stage. The third took charge of the 
witches’ scenes. The last proved invalu- 
able. We had many conferences about 
the staging of the witches’ scenes before 
but she made a real contribution. Ap- 
proaching the problem like a chore- 
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ographer, she regarded the movement 
of the witches as a weird dance whose 
patterns helped to create the required 
macabre atmosphere. 


The light crew wanted to make sure 
that the effects would be, to say the 
least, spectacular. I think that they 
would have fired Roman candles in the 
witches’ scenes if they had had the 
chance. The cauldron, besides the fillet 
of the fenny snake and other charms, 
contained a lighting unit and a gener- 
ous portion of dry ice to provide steam. 
The student actors were concerned at 
all times with their stage business. Mac- 
duff wasn’t satisfied with his first en- 
trance in Act V, Scene 7. He felt it 
needed something really dramatic like 
vaulting over the balcony rail, sword 
in hand, on “Turn, hell-hound, turn!” 
And that is exactly how we worked it 
out. It was real melodrama, and the 
actors and the audience loved it. 


The most gratifying part of the pro- ” 


duction was the fact that the students 
who were opposed to the idea of doing 
Macbeth were the first to admit that the 
production was wonderful. The audi- 
ence turn-out was extremely good. The 
students in the production provided the 
best possible publicity; they sold the 
play to their classmates. The response 
of the audience far exceeded anything 
I had expected, even in such a difficult 
scene as the sleepwalking episode. With 
a high school girl playing Lady Mac- 
beth, it still held. From a_ teaching 
standpoint the production was so suc- 
cessful that many members of the Eng- 
lish staff asked that we do a play by 
Shakespeare every year. The exper- 
ience, as a whole, was the most gratify- 
ing one I have ever had in years of pro- 
ducing plays in high school. 
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SHAKESPEARE ON HIGH SCHOOL STAGES 


Il. THe “SHRew’ 


IN CHAPS 


ROBERT O. HAHN, Antelope Valley Joint Union High School and Junior College, 
Lancaster, California 


They said it couldn't be done. Not 
Shakespeare in cowboy attire! But as 
the yiping of the cast running down 
the aisles aroused the audience, as the 
caps in the pistols went off, and the col- 
orful costumes moved across their range 
of vision, the scoffers remained to laugh 

just what Shakespeare intended. 
What more could one ask? 


Never have we attempted a produc- 
tion that did not at first capture the 
imagination of a portion of the group 
of students most interested in the dra- 
ma. We have found that the drama 
classes are fairly accurate barometers 
of the general student opinion. As soon 
as the concept of the Taming of the 
Shrew set against western backdrops ma- 
terialized in the director’s mind, it was 


presented to the students for their 
frank opinion. Immediately the idea 
caught their imaginations. Three fac- 


tors were responsible . . . the appeal of 
slapstick, the cowboy motif with which 
many were familiar, and the adoles- 
cent’s involvement in the “boy meets 
(or beats) girl” formula. 

The director himself was convinced 
that the values of presenting Shake- 
speare in high school far outweighed 
the risks. Whereas the contents of 
Julius Caesar and Hamlet might well 
appeal to the more advanced students 
of English, the majority of them were 
confused by the involved melodramatic 
plots and regarded Shakespeare as a 
bore. Here was an opportunity to 
change some of those attitudes. But to 
a comparatively unsophisticated audi- 
ence composed of ranchers’ sons and 
daughters, the gap between goth cen- 
tury irrigated acres and Shakespearian 
England was too wide to be bridged 


without the assistance of some form of 
restatement. The desert, the horses, the 
cowboy ideal . . . that was the emotional 
bridge across which Shakespeare might 
be brought to modern California. 

‘Thus Grumio and Petruchio were vis- 
ualized in chaps, in costumes typically 
American but still not so far removed, 
upon closer examination, from the Eliz- 
abethan attire: oversized Stetson in 
place of plumed hat; gay neckerchief in- 
stead of ruff; chaps where breeches once 
rested; colorful shirts in both eras; and 
holsters where scabbards once hung. 

Once the manner of restatement was 
determined, we concentrated on the de- 
tails of the production. Using ‘Thomas 
Wood Stevens’ cut version, we added an 
opening scene designed to prepare the 
audience, if need be, for the costumes 
and scenic background. Newspaper 
publicity and posters with western de- 
signs also helped in this respect. 


The production really began in the 
drama class where the play was read 
aloud, explained, and discussed. ‘This 
was followed by a briefing with the use 
of two films available, Master Will 
Shakespeare and a cutting of Romeo 
and Juliet. In this way we developed 
a core of students conversant with the 
forthcoming production who could as- 
sist in arousing enthusiasim and provide 
understanding for those unfamiliar with 
the script. 

Difficulty was encountered in trying 
to persuade the scene designers that 
the desired effect was scenery of a mad- 
cap nature, out of perspective, which 
would more directly contribute to the 
farcical involvements of the plot. 

The opening scene was set against a 
painted desert backdrop, yucca and jo- 
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shua trees against a blue sky. Masking 
the two doors leading to the stage were 
flats similarly painted to give a sense of 
the vastness of the desert. Flanking the 
stage right and left were flats in _per- 
spective giving the ‘“‘western town” at- 
mosphere, Baptista’s house left, Hor- 
tensio’s house right. Two saddles were 
balanced on a rail fence extending 
across the upstage area in front of the 
drop. The colors used were rust and 
yellow. 

Petruchio’s house in the second scene 
was suggested by a_ backdrop upon 
which were painted pictures, racks of 
guns, etc. Entrances were upstage left 
and downstage right. The table used 
in center stage was designed with one 
end higher than the other to help con- 
vey the ascendancy of Petruchio and the 
lowering of Kate. 

We added the Bianca scene, not in- 
cluded in Stevens’ version, to give more 
depth to her character as well as make 
an appeal to the students’ interest in 
the “boy meets girl” aspect of the pro- 
duction. Here a guitar, substituted for 
a lute, added to the western flavor we 
were seeking. 

As a stimulus to a group of students 
exploring modern dance, a_ stylized 
square-dance set was introduced as part 
of the wedding festivities, and though 
it aroused comment and questions from 
the spectators, it served the purpose of 
highlighting the cowboy theme. 

In order to include part of the music 
department in the production, the new- 
ly formed swing band made its debut by 
playing an overture of Cole Porter 
tunes, enlivening the intermission and 
accompanying the dancers. 

Even in a community which included 
dude ranches and desert riders, costum- 
ing was still a problem, and we decided 
to add to the colorful atmosphere by 
dyeing “Levis” or “jeans” various colors 
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to contrast with all the gaily colored 
shirts we finally managed to borrow. 
Cap pistols and holsters were purchased 
from department stores. 

After four performances at the school 
which reached about 800 students and 
citizens, we journeyed by bus to a town 
25 miles distant for the fifth. The cast, 
laboring under conditions usually en- 
countered by “road shows’, and at first 
disappointed in the small audience 
(due to poorly organized local public- 
ity), rallied to give a_ performance 
which in some respects surpassed the 
others. At any rate, we managed to era- 
dicate a bad impression which another 
high school had left several years prior 
to our visit, and we received a sincere 
invitation from the administration to 
return another year. 

To evaluate the production, a writ- 
ten survey of all the English classes was 
made which indicated general accept- 
ance of the play, and English teachers 
reported some change in attitude regard- 
ing Shakespeare. Our only regret was 
that the curriculum couldn’t have been 
adjusted to include a study of the play. 

The comment of the adults who had 
supported our theatre program in the 
past, which had included the more con- 
ventional Junior Miss, Stage Door, and 
All My Sons, was favorable. Most of 
them indicated surprise that Shake- 
speare could really be made acceptable 
to a public unaccustomed to much le- 
gitimate drama, let alone the classics. 


As a climax to our first Shakespearian 
production, and to commemorate the 
occasion, we decided to film several 
scenes at a nearby ranch. The drama 
class, all of whom had been involved in 
the stage production, wrote the scena- 
rio which was later adapted on location. 
With the limited facilities of one cam- 
era and a lack of sound equipment, we 
did succeed in recording the most cin- 
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ematic sequences, including the dance 
episode. Our next attempt will be to 
title, edit, and synchronize a tape record- 
ing of the script with the action. The 
finished film will be valuable in the 
study of pantomime and facial expres- 
sion in the drama class, and will also 
serve as a supplement to a unit on cine- 
ma appreciation and criticism. The 
Audio-Visual Department of the Los 
Angeles County Schools has shown an 
interest in its production for distribu- 
tion to other schools, 


How well were the requisites of a 
high school theatre program satisfied 
with this production? 


If we take as one goal the involve- 
ment of as many students as possible, 
the fifty students who participated are 
a worthy indication of the fulfillment of 
that particular requisite. 


Due to the number of performances 
we were able to double cast in several 
instances. This allowed us to use al- 
most every student who appeared for 
tryouts. 
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‘To the students who had previously 
winced upon the mention of “Shake- 
speare’’ we had demonstrated his uni- 
versal appeal as they joined in the 
laughter evoked by action and verse. 

Those students of more mature atti- 
tudes who had discovered a keen ob- 
server of human nature in the bard, and 
the sound of beauty in his verse, had a 
broader experience from having heard 
the language and witnessed the action. 

The administration which was_ in- 
clined to look upon a Shakespearean 
play as “‘too much” for secondary school 
students may now be more willing to 
allow the director to attempt other pro- 
ductions of an experimental nature. 

The director was convinced that pro- 
ducing Shakespearean plays, with some 
restatement, according to the tenor of 
the community in which the play was 
presented, was not impossible. Here 
due credit must be given to the desert 
atmosphere and its rancher inhabitants 
who indirectly gave him the impetus to 
undertake a most satisfying theatrical 
project. 


DRAMA IN THE CHURCH, 1949* 


FRED EASTMAN 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


As background for a picture of drama 
in the church today let us recall two his- 
torical scenes in which drama and re- 
ligion came to grips with each other. 
First, a day in Athens in the Spring 
of the year 441 B.c. The scene is the 
great outdoor temple of Dionysus. The 
population of Athens is only 30,000, but 
more than 15,000 persons have gathered 
in this sacred spot and time to humor 
their supreme God with a festival of 
drama and music. At the climax of this 
festival comes the contest among the 
poets to determine whose drama is most 
worthy of the coveted award for excel- 
lence. Sophocles wins it with his play 
Antigone, telling the story of the coura- 
geous girl who chose to be loyal to her 
religion rather than to obey the dictator 
who ruled the city. Similar dramatic 
contests in Athens will follow this one. 
Out of them will come not only great 
tragedies and comedies, but new spirit- 
ual insights upon the deepest and most 
timeless struggles of the human soul. 
Moreover, they will develop some of 
the greatest playwrights the world has 
ever known. 


Next for our background, a scene of a 
very different sort. It is in Kilkenny, 
Ireland, in 1793. Bear in mind that 
2200 years have passed since the birth 
of drama in ancient Greece. And seven 
hundred years have passed since the 
medieval church in Europe and England 
created the mystery and miracle plays by 
which it sought to dramatize God’s love 


*An address presented at the Convention of 
the American Educational Theatre Association 
in Chicago, December go, 1949. It will be pub- 
lished also in the May 18 issue of The Christian 
Advocate. 


for men, as told in the Bible stories from 
the Creation to the Final Judgment. 
But the good people of Kilkenny knew 
little of this past history of drama and 
religion working in cooperation, Even 
the producer and star of Hamlet seem- 
ed equally ignorant. His production is 
probably faithfully described in the 
handbill he distributed. Here are ex- 


tracts from it: 

“On Saturday, May 4th, will be performed by 
command of several respectable people in the 
learned metropolis, for the benefit of Mr. 
Kearns, the tragedy of HAMLET, originally 
written and composed by the celebrated DAN 
HAYES of LIMERICK, and inserted in Shakes- 
peare’s works. HAMLET by Mr. Kearns, (being 
his first appearance in that character), who, be- 
tween the acts, will perform several solos on 
the patent bag pipes, which play two tunes at 
the same time. OPHELIA by Mrs. Prior, who 
will introduce several familiar airs in character, 
particularly THE LASS OF RICHMOND HILL 
and WE’LL ALL BE HAPPY TOGETHER, 
from the Rev. Mr. Dibdin’s ODDITIES. The 
parts of the KING and QUEEN, by direction of 
the Rev. Mr. O’Callagan, will be omitted, as 
too immoral for any stage. 

“To which will be added an interlude of 
sleight of hand tricks, by the celebrated sur- 
veyor, Mr Hunt. The whole to conclude with 
a farce, MAHOMET THE IMPOSTER, Ma- 
homet by Mr. Kearns. 

“Tickets to be had of Mr. Kearns at the Sign 
of the Goat's Beard, in Castle Street. The value 
of the tickets to be taken (if required) in 
candles, butter, cheese, soap, etc., as Mr. Kearns 
wishes in every particular to accommodate the 
public. 

“No person will be admitted into the boxes 
without shoes or stockings.”1 


Thus, as background for discussion of 
drama in the church today we have these 


1 Published by The New York Times, Nov. 
12, 1939. Used by permission. 
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two examples from the past—one show- 
ing religion developing the drama as a 
great art interpreting the deepest strug- 
gles of the human spirit, the other show- 
ing Christian people manhandling dra- 
ma, committing mayhem upon it, and 
doing so in the name of morality. 

Both of these historical strands can 
be traced today in any objective survey 
of the use of drama in the churches. 
Let’s deal with the dark side of the pic- 
iure first and get it over with. Anyone 
familiar with the use of drama in the 
churches today knows that much of it is 
still on the level of mediocrity and that 
its religious effectiveness suffers accord- 
ingly. The reason for this mediocrity lies 
in poor selection of plays, inadequate 
discipline of directors and __ players, 
wretched equipment, low standards of 
dramatic art, and confused thinking 
about the purpose of drama in the 
church. Too many ministers and direct- 
ors of religious education have looked 
upon drama only as a “new wrinkle,” a 
passing fad, something to keep the 
young people occupied, or to provide a 
happy outlet for the creative energies of 
the minister’s wife. Others have looked 
upon it as a medium of propaganda for 
church boards and agencies or as a com- 
paratively painless way to raise money for 
the church budget. 

Admitting these dark aspects, let us 
turn to the brighter side. Thousands of 
churches in America and other thou- 
sands in England and Europe now use 
drama not for such spurious reasons but 
as a vitalizing force in their educational 
work and in their services of worship. 
Many of them are fairly well equipped 
for it and some have skilled directors 
and experienced players. A study of 276 
churches in the City of Chicago revealed 
that 216, or about 80%, of them had 
produced a total of 647 plays during the 
year of the study—an average of three 
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plays for each church. They produce 
these plays, they tell us, to develop the 
spiritual and creative life of the players 
and the congregations. To them it is no 
fad. Its warrant lies in the need of our 
times for a genuine ministry to the 
starved imaginations and emotions of 
our people through the art of drama. 
Its fruit is in human lives enriched in 
understanding, sympathy, and _ fellow- 
ship. 

What kinds of drama are the churches 
producing today? Practically every kind 
from creative dramatics for children to 
full length plays such as Thornton Wil- 
der’s Our Town, Galsworthy’s Loyalties 
and Justice, T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the 
Cathedral, and Coffee and Cowen’s 
Family Portrait. Most of the plays, how- 
ever, are one-act dramas, for these are 
best adapted to the limitations of the 
time and equipment of church drama 
groups. Some of these one-act plays are 
biblical, some are revivals or adaptations 
of the medieval mysteries, but the ma- 
jority are modern plays dramatizing 
conflicts of spiritual and social signifi- 
cance for our own times. Some are in- 
tensely serious, even tragic, in theme and 
treatment; others are humorous, for as 
Laurence Housman has written, “You 
have got to have laughter if your reli- 
gious drama is to be free and worth 
while. Not to be shocked at good laugh- 
ter is one of the reforms in church con- 
vention most needed today.” 

The more the churches understand 
the essential nature of the religious play, 
the more they recognize the necessity of 
giving it a religious setting. So, today, 
most religious dramas are presented on 
Sunday evenings, sometimes in the main 
auditorium of the church, more often in 
the Parish Hall. They are.set in a ser- 
vice of worship, with a prelude of organ 
music, hymns, and responses calculated 
to lift the minds of the audience, unite 
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them, and prepare them for the mood 
and theme of the play. The drama takes 
the place of the sermon as the climax of 
a religious service. 

This experience with various kinds of 
drama—formal and informal, serious 
and humorous, long and short—has led 
to a new definition of religious drama. 
Forty years ago a drama was considered 
religious only it it drew its characters 
and story from the Bible, or if the dia- 
logue included much talk about Christ 
and the church. We have come to see 
that what makes a play religious is not 
its subject matter but its total effect up- 
on an audience. So today we define re- 
ligious drama as any drama which has 
a religious effect upon an audience; that 
is, which sends the audience away ex- 
alted in spirit and with a deeper sense 
of fellowship with God and man. Thus 
a play can deal with any subject matter 
that is haman—work, play, love, or wor- 
ship—it may have any locale on earth or 
in the sky; it may be peopled with sin- 
ners of any and every class, color, or 
creed. If the author has woven his ma- 
terial, his theme, and his characters into 
a strong drama, and the total effect of 
that drama upon the audience is relig- 
ious, then he has written a_ religious 
drama. 


Thus from a small beginning fifty 
years ago as a device for teaching Bible 
stories to children, drama in the church 
has developed into a medium for min- 
istering to the spirits of men through a 
great art. It has withstood the opposi- 
tion of those who felt that anything dra- 
matic was of the devil. It has survived 
the misuse by propagandists and_pro- 
moters. Various denominational and 
interdenominational bodies have coop- 
erated to raise the standards of drama 
production by holding tournaments 
where prizes are awarded for excellence 
and by offering courses in drama_pro- 
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duction in summer conferences and in 
theological seminaries. Publishers from 
time to time have brought out antholo- 
gies in an effort to provide collections of 
the better religious dramas. The Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary has issued 
every other year a selected list of one act 
plays which combine artistic quality and 
religious strength.? 


What is the outlook for drama in the 
church? That outlook depends upon 
whether or not it can solve its two ma- 
jor problems—one concerning the dra- 
matist, the other concerning — local 
church drama groups. 


Consider first the modern religious 
dramatist. He has a theme greater 
than any of the ancient Greeks had. He 
has characters to portray whose stature 
dwarfs the pagan and medieval heros. 
In this atomic age he has titanic social 
conflicts to interpret — confllicts on 
whose outcome the very life of civiliza- 
tion depends. If through the dramatic 
art he can interpret these conflicts with 
insight and understanding and portray 
these characters honestly and convinc- 
ingly, he can make a profound contribu- 
tion to the survival of humanity and to 
the peace of the world. No one could 
have a greater task. His problem is 
this. How can he earn a living by writ- 
ing religious dramas? The writing of 
such plays takes as much time and tal- 
ent as writing for the commercial thea- 
tre or the motion pictures, but the writ- 
er for the theatre or the movies can look 
forward to earning at least his bread 
and butter if his plays are accepted. Not 
so with the religious dramatist. It is 
doubtful if any writer of religious plays 
today earns on the average more than 
$1200 a year from all of his dramas even 


2 This list may be obtained at cost by sending 
ten cents in postage to the Extension Service 
Office of The Chicago Theological Seminary, 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 37. 
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though they have been published and 
widely used in the churches. The relig- 
ious dramatist must therefore earn his 
living and support his family and pay 
his taxes by some other kind of work. 
This leaves but the margin of his time 
for religious drama writing. No one has 
yet found the solution to this problem. 

The other problem is that of the av- 
erage church drama group. It has not 
yet attained high skill. It suffers from 
lack of adequate equipment and of in- 
telligent criticim. Most of all, it is hin- 
dered by having only a dim vision of the 
magnitude of the contribution it can 
make. 

Drama in the local church will take 
on new dignity and effectiveness when 
the minister, the director, and the play- 
ers realize the potential power in this art 
to minister to the human soul. Suppose 
a church drama group, instead of think- 
ing of “putting on a play,” thinks of 


dramatizing religion in action. It will 


have set its head and heart in the right 
direction. It will then choose plays that 
present human beings who have strug- 
gled through great spiritual conflicts 
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such as we now face. ‘These plays will 
not be propaganda plays for boards and 
agencies, or pseudo-dramatic appeals to 
raise the church budget. They will be 
strong dramas of the spirit. Some of 
them will center upon the prophets and 
saints of the centuries past. Others will 
portray the heroic strivings of men and 
women of our own day. They will be 
plays that kindle the imagination, purge 
and exalt the emotions, and interpret 
life in the language of the heart. 

A dramatic group that has such a pur- 
pose will seek the severest discipline. It 
will think of itself as in the great suc- 
cession of the players of the Greek trag- 
edies and the medieval mysteries. It will 
think of its play in the words of Hamlet: 
“The play’s the thing wherein I'll catch 
the conscience of the king.” 

(Note: The reader who wishes a more 
thorough account of drama in_ the 
churches of America and England dur- 
ing the last fifty years will find it in the 
author’s Christ in Drama (Macmillan, 
1947,) the chapter “Drama in the Mod- 
ern Church” from which some of this 
paper is adapted.) 
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SHOW BOAT WITH A UNIVERSITY DEGREE 


G. HARRY WRIGHT 
Kent State University 


It is sometime between June 7 and 
September 15, 1948. In the cool sum- 
mer dawn the shrill but melodious 
notes of the calliope ricochet among 
the hills and ravines that line the nar- 
row river valley. A few hours later in 
the pre-noon sunshine, traffic and com- 
merce on the main street of a river 
town are halted by a lively parade of 
young people led by a brass band. And 
at night, in a small theatre on a barge 
tied to the willow trees at the town’s 
river landing, townspeople and college 
students unite in tribute to Thespis. 
It is the Show Boat, returned to the 
rivers of America. It is a colorful re- 
vival of one of the humblest but most 
glamorous chapters in the history of 
our country’s regional theatre. And for 
a group of fortunate university students, 
it is realistic theatrical training and an 
adventure never to be forgotten. 


That was the poetry of the adven- 
ture; here are the facts. In the summer 
of 1948 twenty-three drama students of 
Kent State University together with 
their faculty leaders chartered the old 
Show Boat Majestic and toured the 
Kanawha and Ohio rivers for something 
over three months. They opened at 
Point Pleasant, West Virginia, where 
the Kanawha flows into the Ohio, on 
June 7, and played up the Kanawha to 
Boomer at the head of navigation just 
below Kanawha Falls. Then they turn- 
ed downstream, played back down to 
the Ohio, and up that river to East Liv- 
erpool, Ohio. Again they turned about 
and, following the current, played all 
the way down to Cincinnati, where af- 
ter a final nine-day engagement they 


closed the season on September 15. 
They played everything from one-night 
stands at tiny river villages to two-week 
engagements in the larger cities. 

When the summer was over they had 
been out 101 days, and had played g2 
performances of three plays plus a 
nightly bill of vaudeville to 33,000 cus- 
tomers in 50 river communities. The 
seating capacity of their boat was 423, 
and their average attendance for good 
nights, bad nights, stormy nights, and 
cold nights was 350. They sold out and 
sent hundreds of disappointed ticket- 
seekers back up the hill at fully half 
of their performances. They grossed 
something over $40,000 of which $12,- 
609.17 went to the owner of the boat 
for rental and services, and $11,416.84 
went to the members of the company 
as dividends. Each student who re- 
mained through the entire cruise re- 
ceived a net monetary profit of $442.92, 
a full quarter of academic credit toward 
graduation at Kent State University, 
and a summer of practical theatre train- 
ing. 

Here’s how it all came about. I was 
brought up on the banks of the Ohio 
river in the small town of Guyandotte, 
West Virginia. There as a child, I saw 
the show boats and attended _pertfor- 
mances on them in their heyday more 
than forty years ago. There, on summer 
mornings, I listened for the calliope an- 
nouncing the arrival of the show boat. 
There I fought with other village urch- 
ins for the privilege of carrying a ban- 
ner in the parade to obtain a free ticket 
to the evening’s performance. There 
in the evening, in the gaudily decorated 
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auditorium of the floating theatre, | 
saw the drama of the day and the thril- 
ling vaudeville acts of magic, acrobatics, 
singing, dancing, and character comedy. 
The show boat was the only theatre that 
I knew, and to this day I believe it was 
good theatre. 

Everybody knows what happened to 
the show boats. Movies, automobiles, 
good roads, radio, and other sophisti- 
cated entertainments of a mechanical 
age forced them out of business. First 
they cheapened their shows in a futile 
effort to meet competition, then they 
began to disappear one by one. By the 
end of World War I most of the large 
ones were gone, while on some parts of 
our inland rivers small cheap floating 
shows struggled on, a pale reflection 
of the glories of the past. Finally they 
began to burlesque themselves, and 
throughout the 1930’s most of their au- 
diences went merely to laugh at the 
quaintness and naivete of an age that 
was gone, Just prior to World War II 
the last of the traveling show boats gave 
up the ghost, and the rivers saw them 
no more. 


In the meantime I had become a uni- 
versity director of drama. I did not lose 
my interest in river theatricals, and the 
passing years added a nostalgic affection 
to what had been a boyhood dream. | 
decided that some day I would dig out 
the facts and write the true story of the 
show boats. 


In the fall of 1946 I happened to be 
in St. Louis where, on the Mississippi 
at the foot of Locust Street, I found 
the old Show Boat Goldenrod. She had 
been tied up there for nearly a decade, 
presenting hammed-up melodrama ev- 
ery night. I had seen a show aboard the 
Goldenrod when she made her maiden 
voyage down the Ohio in 1gog. I went 
aboard and talked to the aging owner, 
Captain J. W. (Bill) Menke. In a two- 
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hour interview he gave me a great deal 
of show boat history, together with 
names and addresses of several ex-show 
boat operators who were still living. 
When I walked down the stageplank of 
the Goldenrod that day, my quest had 
started. 

Since then Mrs. Wright and I have 
traveled over 20,000 miles up and down 
the rivers, digging in attics and old 
trunks, searching the dusty files of 
newspapers in river towns, and talking 
to hundreds of wonderful old people 
who worked on show boats—some of 
them more than a half-century ago. We 
have been on every navigable tributary 
of the Mississippi and the Ohio, and 
the fabulous bayous of Louisiana. 

On one of our trips we found the 
little Show Boat Majestic tied up in the 
mouth of the Kanawha river at Point 
Pleasant, West Virginia. We _ went 
aboard and interviewed the owner, Cap- 
tain T. J. Reynolds, whose show boat 
history dates back forty years, and who 
has, with his own hands, built three 
show boats. He had ceased operations 
in 1942 and had tied the Majestic up, 
using her as a home for his family. 


Some time later I told one of my 
graduate students, Don Shanower, about 
the Majestic, and he suggested that we 
charter her and take her out for a sum- 
mer cruise. He voiced an idea which 
had been lying dormant in my mind 
for years. Why not get a show boat, or- 
ganize a company of drama _ students, 
and paddle up and down the rivers for 
a summer, restoring old-time show boat 
entertainment just as it was done fifty 
years ago? The idea seemed worth- 
while for several reasons. In the first 
place, it would take our drama students 
away from the protecting .walls and 
budgets of the university, put them in a 
realistic competitive theatrical situation, 
and force them to win or lose by their 
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own blood, sweat, tears, and talent. In 
the second place, it would be interesting 
to bring back the simple, unaffected en- 
tertainment of our fathers and grand- 
fathers to see whether or not modern 
sophisticated audiences could still en- 
joy with us the laughter and tears of 
an honest if naive emotional exper- 
ience. In the third place, a summer of 
running a river show would add au- 
thenticity to what I might write about 
show boats. 

We hurried to Point Pleasant and 
made the proposal to Captain Reynolds. 
He was something less than impressed. 
Why should an old river rat with nearly 
a half-century of show-boating behind 
him, a man of little schooling who had 
never dealt with university folk, cast his 
lot with a group of starry-eyed college 
students and their crack-brained_ profes- 
sor? He wasn’t terribly interested. But 
he didn’t quite say no. 

Back to Kent we rushed and secured 
the blessings of Professor E. ‘T. Stump, 
head of our School of Speech, and of 
Dr. George A. Bowman, President ol 
the University. Then followed many 
hurried automobile trips to Point Plea- 
sant, a distance of 230 miles from our 
campus. We pleaded, argued, and dick- 
ered with the Captain until finally one 
day early in May I stood with a piece 
of paper in my hand. It was a conitract. 
By the terms of the contract I agreed 
to open the Majestic on June 7 (al- 
though school was not out at the Uni- 
versity until June 14) and keep her go- 
ing until September 15, paying the Cap- 
tain $75 per day plus 331% of the net 
profits, if any, for the rental of the show 
boat and the tow boat, and the Cap- 
tain’s services in navigating them. And 
we didn’t have a dime. To say that we 
were frightened is putting it mildly. 

Now came a period of frenzied plan- 
ning. We had only a month in which 
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to prepare, and we were starting from 
scratch. How many were we to take 
along? How were we to select our stu- 
dents? How big a faculty would we 
need? What shows would we give? And 
how would we finance the project? 

On the basis of available living space 
on the boat we decided that we should 
take not more than go to 25 students. 
We selected them by taking applications 
from our speech students at large, and 
then taking only those with whom 
we had worked in the theatre and who 
had demonstrated over a period of at 
least two years their industry, their co- 
operation, their talent, their versatility, 
and their all-round ability to profit 
from an experience of this kind. We 
decided that we would need more fac- 
ulty help so in addition to Mrs. Wright 
and myself, we secured Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert I. Pearce. ‘They became employ- 
ees of the summer session staff of the 
School of Speech of Kent State Univer- 
sity, and we allowed them to bring with 
them ten of their students from Hiram 
College who also enrolled at Kent State 
for the summer. Thus everybody en- 
gaged in the project was either a mem- 
ber of the Kent State University faculty 
or a regularly enrolled student of the 
University. Courses were set up and 
the University arranged to give academ- 
ic credit to all students on the show 
boat. 

Money was obtained for outfitting 
and other pre-opening expenses by re- 
quiring that each student contribute 
$50, without any guarantee of getting 
any part of it back. Mrs. Wright and 
I also contributed $50 each. Three ol 
our students volunteered to contribute 
$i00 each. Should the project prove 
profitable, each contributing partici- 
pant was to receive a share of the profit 
in proportion to the amount invested. 
As soon as we had collected this money, 
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we sent $500 to Captain Reynolds as a 
guarantee of our good faith. 

Then began the actual work of get- 
ting ready. We had only a month in 
which to prepare and at the same time 
we had to finish up our academic work 
a week ahead of the regular closing of 
school. We decided to follow the same 
format used on the show boats in the 
old days—that is to do a play with a 
vaudeville olio following it. Although 
we planned to do several plays during 
the summer, we decided to open with, 
Ten Nights in a Bar Room, 

We spent four weeks somewhat as fol- 
lows. We attended classes all day work- 
ing at double time to finish our courses. 
At night we rehearsed our play and our 
vaudeville acts. Each Friday afternoon 
at four o'clock we rounded up rented 
trailers, attached them to my car and 
whatever other jalopies we could find, 
loaded them with equipment, and drove 
the 230 miles to Point Pleasant. We ar- 
rived there sometime between midnight 
and dawn, depending on our luck, set 
up dormitory beds on the boat, and 
slept a few hours. Then we worked all 
day Saturday and Sunday, drove back to 
Kent Sunday night, and were in our 
classes Monday morning. It was a man- 
killing routine. 

The Majestic was in good condition, 
but was entirely innocent of stage 
equipment. We built and painted scen- 
ery, rigged curtains and roller drapes, 
installed lighting equipment and _pre- 
pared the state rooms. 

Finally on Friday, June 4, we solicit- 
ed cars and drivers among our friends 


and made the final trip to the boat.. 


But we had only half a company. The 
Pearces and their students were not able 
to get off early from school and so we 
had to open and play the first week 
without them. 

We had intended to rehearse all day 
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Saturday, Sunday, and Monday for 
Monday night’s opening. Such an in- 
tention revealed our innocence. We 
didn’t rehearse Saturday because there 
were too many other things to do. At 
ten o'clock Saturday morning I told 
Mrs. Wright that I was going up the 
river to do some billing, and that | 
would probably be a little late for 
lunch. I arrived back at the boat at 
seven in the evening completely ex- 
hausted and not having eaten a_ bite 
all day. I found my students tired and 
hungry, because I had forgotten to leave 
any money with which to buy food. 


Finally late Sunday afternoon we 
were able to start rehearsing our vaude- 
ville acts, and that night at ten forty- 
five I called for a dress rehearsal of Ten 
Nights in a Bar Room. Then we made 
a horrible discovery. Our costumes were 
still in Kent. The rehearsal went on in 
dungarees and shorts while I went up 
the hill to the local hotel, telephoned 
the University, and got a promise that 
the costumes would come down the 
next day by faculty courier. 

The next day it rained copiously and 
persistently. To add to our troubles we 
had competition. The enormous excur- 
sion steamer Avalon was tied up nose 
to nose with us, vying for the business 
of a town which hardly had_ business 
enough for one. We got the business 
and the Avalon didn’t. 

We were in a bit of a predicament. 
We had exactly thirteen students and 
our show called for twelve performers. 
In addition we needed ticket sellers, 
ticket takers, popcorn poppers, popcorn 
sellers, coca cola sellers, ushers, stage 
hands, and spotlight men. At five p.m. 
we gave our company a light meal con- 
sisting of a sandwich, put them in cos- 
tume and make-up, (a faculty member 
in the meantime had arrived with the 
costumes and we immediately put him 
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to work popping corn) and set them to 
work out front taking care of the con- 
cessions and handling the crowd. Our 
customers seemed to like this bit of old 
show-boat atmosphere and the news 
photographers had a field day. Repre- 
sentatives of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
the Dayton Daily News, and other pa- 
pers covering the opening took shot 
after shot of our actors in costume and 
make-up, hawking pop-corn and coca 
cola. 

Promptly at 8:15 the boy on the door 
was relieved by somebody who didn’t 
have an entrance until the second act, 
we all went back stage and started the 
show, and nobody in the audience real- 
ized what a rat race had been going on. 

Opening night was a big success. The 
play went well, the sale of prize candy 
was exciting and profitable, and the 
singing, dancing, and comedy in the 
vaudeville olio were enthusiastically re- 
ceived by a hilarious audience. When 
it was all over the business office till was 
full of money, but we were the most 
worn out group of Thespians that you 
could possibly imagine. We staggered 
up the hill and got a hamburger apiece, 
then came back and fell in our bunks, 
most of us without even taking our 
clothes off. Some of us didn’t get our 
bags unpacked for over a week, and dur- 
ing those first few days our tiny state- 
rooms looked like the interior of a refu- 
gee train in darkest Germany. 


The next morning, long before we 
were awake, Captain Reynolds and his 
son had cast off and the Majestic, 
pushed by her little kerosene towboat, 
the Attaboy, was on the way up the 
Kanawha to our next stop, the tiny vil- 
lage of Leon, West Virginia. 

In retrospect that first week seems 
like a bizarre and fantastic dream. We 
were learning show boating and learn- 
ing it the hard way. Having been ad- 
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vised by old showmen that small towns 
are impressed by numbers, we had ad- 
vertised forty star actors; and we had 
only one-third of that number aboard. 
We worked about twenty hours a day 
to keep house, handle local authorities, 
get out publicity, cook our meals, polish 
our show, and in general to make our 
thirteen people look and act like forty. 
Somehow we succeeded. On the fourth 
night we sold out the house for the first 
time and sent about 100 people back 
up the hill. 

The second week we opened in Char- 
leston, West Virginia, the capital of the 
state. On that day the rest of our crew 
came aboard and a week later we open- 
ed with our second show, You Can’t 
Take It With You. When we had been 
out two weeks we checked up our fi- 
nances and found that we had not only 
made back our pre-opening expenses 
and were in the black, but that we were 
able to declare a dividend of $31.72 for 
each $50 invested. We began to believe 
that we would be successful artistically 
and financially. From that time on we 
declared a dividend every two weeks. 


We were beginning to get used to the 
rugged life. We were a self-sufficient 
organization, eating, sleeping, working, 
and performing on the boats. We would 
arise at 7:30 in the morning, have break- 
fast and then everybody would go to 
work. All duties were rotated and the 
boy who played the lead in tonight's 
play might face the necessity of getting 
the dinner dishes washed up before he 
could get into costume and make-up 
for the performance. Immediately after 
breakfast the auditorium and deck de- 
tail started cleaning the boat trom stem 
to stern. Another detail would locate 
a source of water ashore and a bucket 
brigade would fill our tanks—for we 
had no running water. There wasn’t a 
warm water shave on the Majestic dur- 
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ing the summer. The candy detail 
would prepare the prize candy for the 
night’s sale, another group would work 
on making out tickets, while the KP de- 
tail was busy in the kitchen. For the 
first week we had no cook, but after 
that we had a student whe wasn’t en- 
rolled but who was hired to prepare the 
meals. In the afternoon the students re- 
hearsed and did some shopping in town 
if there was time; although much of the 
time there was no opportunity to go 
shopping at all. Preparations for the 
evening perfomance began at about 6 
p.m. after an early evening meal, and 
from then on until near midnight ev- 
erybody was busy with the show. It was 
a hard, hurried, exhausting life, but a 
happy and exciting one. The total 
number of enrolled students aboard 
now was twenty-three and the faculty, 
cook, and navigation crew brought the 
total complement to thirty-two. Most 
of us lived in tiny rooms on the second 
deck of the show boat, but a few of the 
boys lived back on the Attaboy with 
the navigating crew—consisting of the 
Captain and his son. 

We had no electric refrigeration and 
had electric lights only while the show 
was on. For the rest of the time we 
used flashlights and old-fashioned kero- 
sene lamps. 

There were adventures every day, 
many too many to set down here. 
There was the time that the man tried 
to bring a bottle of liquor aboard at 
Charleston and was finally allowed to 
check it with me in the box office while 
he saw the show. He had not been 
drinking and the seal on the bottle was 
not broken. There was the time the 
local drunks cut the lines and set us 
adrift just a half-mile above a dam at 
a tiny unincorporated coal camp. There 
was the time that we pulled a demented 
man out of the river just in time to save 
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him from drowning, and the time that 
we rescued a seaplane which came float- 
ing by. 

We played the Kanawha to the head 
of navigation at Boomer and then start- 
ed downstream. Now we had a big de- 
cision to make. On our opening night 
we had promised the people at Point 
Pleasant that when we came back down 
the river we would have a company 
doubled in size, and a street parade 
with a marching band. We actually had 
several horn tootlers and drum major- 
ettes aboard, so now we set to work to 
make good our promise. In Montgom- 
ery, West Virginia, we purchased a large 
piece of red corduroy together with 
some yellow satin, sash-cord, and gold 
paint. With these materials we made 
a huge banner. We organized an eight 
piece band and secured white slacks, 
white blouses, and tropical helmets for 
them. Then at Winfield, West Virginia, 
on July 5 we had our first street parade. 
From that day on we paraded with mu- 
sic for two to three miles every day 
throughout the summer, often in tem- 
peratures as high as 103°. It was a ter- 
rific chore and added another strenuous 
hour or more to our daily duties. 

As the summer went on, we fell into 
a systematic routine and the students 
became proficient in all aspects of their 
duties. Things became a little easier, 
but never dull, because each town pre- 
sented a whole new series of problems. 
We had my car along for advance work 
and errands, and each day we would 
send it ahead with two boys to do bil- 
ling in the towns next on our itinerary. 
Sometimes these trips would entail as 
much as 200 miles of driving and would 
call for over-night absence from the 
boat. Each day when the car wasn’t ab- 
sent somebody would have to get up at 
five o'clock in the morning to drive to 
the next town and wait for the boat. 
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This all took a great deal of planning, 
but as we progressively systematized our 
activities it worked more and more 
smoothly. 

Our shows were improving all the 
time and so was our reception at the 
hands of the river towns. When we 
came back down the Kanawha to the 
Ohio and started up that stream we 
were playing to overflow houses nearly 
every night. Middleport, Pomeroy, Ra- 
venswood, Marietta, St. Marys, Sisters- 
ville, New Martinsville, and Bellaire 
were among the towns that sent us more 
customers than we could possibly take 
care of. Life Magazine came aboard 
and spent three days with us taking 
hundreds of pictures which unfortu- 
nately they did not publish. Mr. Art 
Witman, a color photographer, came 
aboard at St. Marys, West Virginia, 
crawled into an upper bunk in a 
room with six of our boys, and lived 
with us for five days. His beautiful col- 
or spread in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
was one of the finest bits of publicity 
that we received. The Ohio Story, radio 
program of the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Company, dramatized our activities on 
the air as did various radio stations 
along the way. Some time, we don’t 
know when, Time Magazine had a rep- 
resentative aboard and an account of 
our adventures appeared in the August 
go issue. The Milwaukee Journal sent 
two men to cover our activities and take 
pictures as did the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer and many other leading news- 
papers. These are just a few examples 
of the interest shown by press and radio. 

After a five-day engagement at East 
Liverpool, Ohio, during which thou- 
sands of friends from our campus and 
from our home town and county visited 
the boat, we started back downstream 
and played all the way to Cincinnati. 
At Portsmouth, Ohio, on September 1, 
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Mr. Pearce and his people left to return 
to school and we continued with the 
same little troupe with which we had 
started three months earlier. On Sep- 
tember 15 at Cincinnati, we closed af.- 
ter a nine-day engagement which was 
the most lucrative one of the summer. 
Long before this time we were doing a 
third play, Arsenic and Old Lace. 

It is difficult for anyone who was con- 
nected with this project to speak of it 
with moderation. We _ started from 
scratch with no money and no exper- 
ience in the operation of show boats. 
The only persons aboard the boat who 
had any background whatsoever in 
show-boat business were Captain Rey- 
nolds and I. Captain Reynolds acted 
only as navigator and my knowledge 
of show boats consisted only of seeing 
many shows aboard them in olden days 
and doing much research on the sub- 
ject. 

We did—my students, Mrs. Wright, 
and I—learn more about audiences and 
practical theatre management than we 
could have possibly learned in a similar 
length of time in any other way. We 
did prove that there is a place for the 
simple unaffected theatre which at- 
tempts only to entertain. We did learn 
what show-boating must have been like 
in the old days. 

I attribute the success of the project 
to two things. First, the kindness and 
cooperation of the people in the towns 
along the river. They were always eager 
to help, always interested in what our 
college kids were up to, especially in the 
larger cities. Everybody went out of his 
way to help us. 

Secondly, I attribute our success to 
the fine quality of the students we had 
aboard. They were liked and admired 
by the people along the rivers. The stu- 
dents worked as I have never seen young 
people work before, and although there 
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were undoubtedly times’ when they 
would have liked to have thrown me in 
the river, they never revealed such feel- 
ing by word or act. Not once during the 
summer did a student refuse to do what 
he was asked to do. And when we dis- 
mantled the boat, washed our hands 
and faces, and walked off the stageplank 
for the last time at Cincinnati on Sep- 
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tember 16, every student who had gone 
aboard with me on June 4 was. still 
there—in better spirits than on the 
opening day—and there wasn't a blot 
on the record of one of them. I am 
proud of that, and I would not have 
missed that summer's experience for any- 


thing. 
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DRAMA AND SPEECH: FOR FRIENDLY SEPARATION 


LOREN WINSHIP 
University of Texas 


One of the most commonly accepted 
subject combinations in education is 
that of speech and drama. The wide- 
spread use of the term “speech and dra- 
ma” has resulted in the acceptance of 
a belief, especially noticeable among 
public school adminstrators, that the 
two fields are virtually the same. Such 
an attitude may be expected of those 
whose familiarity with either speech or 
drama is at best only casual. However, 
teachers of educational theatre or dra- 
matics and teachers of speech must 
sooner or later face this most logical 
conclusion: speech and drama have al- 
most nothing in common. Their com- 
plete separation, already an actuality in 
many universities, is as necessary to the 
welfare of both fields as was the separa- 
tion of speech from English. 


Let it be clearly understood at the 
outset that the above statement is not 
made because there exists in the mind 
of this writer any antipathy towards 
speech, speech teachers, or speech depart- 
ments. On the contrary, I believe there 
is a definite need for well organized and 
conducted speech departments in every 
school in this land. There is just as ur- 
gent a need for well organized and con- 
ducted drama departments. We main- 
tain simply that seldom is there any 
logical reason for combination depart- 
ments. Speech has no more in common 
with educational theatre than it has 
with English, law, or journalism. 


There is no denying the fact that ed- 
ucational theatre teachers have little 
more than academic interest in the con- 
stantly increasing ramifications of 
speech and speech science. They are 


somewhat aware of the importance of 
and the need for speech correction, de- 
bate, extemporaneous speaking, and so 
on. However, we find little in these divi- 
sions of the speech field which has even 
a slight connection with educational 
theatre. Speech teachers are perhaps even 
less aware of the importance of and the 
need for instruction in theatre history, 
scene design, stage lighting, costuming, 
and so on. They find very little in these 
divisions of educational theatre which 
has even a slight connection with 
speech. There is no reason to condemn 
the attitudes of either group of teachers. 
The truth is evident: there is little con- 
nection between extempore speech and 
stage lighting, between debate and play 
directing, and so on. 


The question naturally follows, “Why 
do not speech and drama departments 
go their separate ways, since they have 
so little in common?” As a matter of 
fact, many of our outstanding university 
departments of drama long ago achiev- 
ed autonomy. For example, separate 
educational theatres at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, the University of 
North Carolina, the University of Tex- 
as, and others have existed for many 
years. In recent years, separate depart- 
ments have been inaugurated at the 
University of Oklahoma, Denver Uni- 
versity, Catholic University, and Wes- 
tern Reserve, to mention only a few. 
Now, some of the more progressive high 
schools are divorcing their speech and 
drama departments as they follow the 
example set by institutions of higher 
learning. 


There are a number of reasons why 
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the separation of the two fields has been 
retarded. I contend that the principal 
reason is the failure of speech and dra- 
ma teachers, especially the latter, to set 
up goals and standards based upon a 
clear understanding of the breadth and 
scope of educational theatre. The estab- 
lishment of objectives and standards 
and the adoption of a workable philo- 
sophy of educational theatre is the most 
important task confronting teachers in 
this field. 

Reasons for the failure to establish a 
philosophy of educational theatre be- 
come evident when we observe the man- 
ner in which theatre is taught in many 
of our colleges and universities. We 
find many drama teachers whose chiet 
concern appears to be the coaching of 
actors in a play in the vain hope that 
this training will in some magic manner 
equip young thespians to walk the 
boards of a Broadway theatre. Such in- 
structors seem oblivious to the import- 
ance of teaching dramaturgical, techni- 
cal, and directorial aspects of theatre 
production. There never has been a 
time when acting in a play marked the 
beginning and end of educational dra- 
matics. There is a great deal more to 
theatre than acting, important as that 
is. A recent survey of university thea- 
tre courses shows a disproportionate 
preponderance of acting courses. This 
is certainly indicative of the failure of 
some drama teachers to understand the 
scope of theatre. 


Cultural enrichment is offered by 
other instructors as the chief reason for 
the existence of dramatics. This is a 
laudable objective, particularly if in 
the definition of cultural enrichment 
there is included recognition of the 
therapeutic values which may accrue to 
those who participate in theatre activi- 
ties, the revelation and unfolding of our 
cultural inheritance, and a satisfying of 


the need of students and spectators for 
exalting and ennobling theatre exper- 
iences. Unfortunately, in our pragmatic 
civilization with its over-cmphasis on 
things physical, this objective must be 
bolstered by those of a more practical 
nature. 

Still other teachers dabble for a few 
weeks in voice training or acting, follow 
this with a few more weeks studying 
theatre history, and spend the remain- 
der of the semester scratching the surface 
of subjects such as directing, make-up, 
puppets, etc. This course, offered in a 
speech department and euphemistically 
bearing the title of “Play Production,” 
is supposed to prepare the student to 
teach whatever drama is necessary in 
the public schools. 

I do not mean to belittle “play pro- 
duction” courses if they are designed 
for the purpose of introducing students 
to the many facets of educational thea- 
tre, but I seriously object to the prac- 
tice of graduating speech major students 
with only three to six hours of “play 
production.” It is impossible that such 
students will have other than a super- 
ficial knowledge of theatre. If eighteen 
to twenty-one hours in speech are neces- 
sary to prepare the student to teach 
public speaking, no fewer hours in dra- 
ma become an absolute minimum, even 
though the prospective teacher is re- 
quired to do nothing more than “coach 
the Junior Class play.” 

There are some drama teachers who 
have evolved realistic yet creative ob- 
jectives and who are strong advocates 
of separation. Regrettably, they are 
blocked by financial, administrative, 
and other obstacles. However, there are 
far too many theatre teachers who are 
content to maintain the status quo or 
live complacently in their little ivory 
towers. There are no doubt a few who 
honestly believe speech and drama are 
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mutually beneficial. Even these teach- 
ers can not long close their minds to the 
fact that the trend is toward the estab- 
lishment of separate speech and drama 
departments. Acording to the annual 
reports of the American Educational 
Theatre Association for 1947 there were 
at least twenty-five colleges and univer- 
sities listing separate departments. Only 
a few years ago, the number of separate 
departments of drama could be counted 
on one hand. 

It becomes obvious that a major fac- 
tor in determining suitable aims and ob- 
jectives of an effective educational thea- 
tre is the quantity and quality of the 
theatre courses which should be offered 
to drama students. A complete theatre 
curriculum is essential to train students 
properly whether they choose to enter 
educational, community, or commercial 
theatres. Beginning and advanced cours- 
es should be offered in theatre history, 
play criticism and analysis, theatre liter- 
ature, acting, children’s theatre, costum- 
ing, dance, lighting, directing, make-up, 
playwriting, drama education or teacher 
training, technical stagecraft and de- 
sign, and television and radio writing, 
production, acting, and directing. In 
addition there must be required and 
elective courses in foreign languages, 
social sciences, English, art, music, etc. 
Students preparing to teach will need 
education courses other than those of- 
fered as drama education. Students 
who have failed to master most of these 
courses, or who are not familiar with 
their content, both practical and_the- 
oretical, are not adequately prepared to 
engage effectively in theatre work. 


The number of courses can not alone 
produce students qualified to work effect- 
ively in the theatre. The courses must be 
taught by instructors possessed of a sound 
philosophy of educational theatre which 
is flexible, inspirational, and broad in its 
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scope. It is not sufficient that the edu- 
cational theatre furnish entertainment 
only, or training for the commercial or 
educational theatre only, or cultural en- 
richment and drama appreciation only. 
It is not enough that we teach students 
the value of dramatics as a leisure time 
activity only, or that we teach students 
only those practical arts skills 
which will be useful to them whether 
or not they engage in theatre after grad- 
uation. The goal of all theatre teachers 
must be to synthesize all theatre train- 
ing requirements and objectives. 

A large majority of public school ad- 
ministrators consider dramatics as a 
purely extracurricular activity, the chief 
purpose of which is to raise enough 
money to enable the senior class to take 
a trip, or to purchase silk pants for the 
basketball squad. There are many col- 
lege presidents who see only the most 
limited value in collegiate theatre. 
Theatre teachers must have carefully 
prepared logical answers to the question 
“Why educational dramatics?” if school 
officials are to be convinced of the value 
of theatre. These answers will never 
convince unless they are substantiated 
by explanations of needs based upon 
knowledge of objectives discussed above. 
Theatre in our schools will always be 
a slightly effeminate minor member of 
the speech field unless drama _ teachers 
make a greater effort to establish intel- 
ligent aims and a virile, healthy philo- 
sophy of educational theatre. 


It was stated earlier that speech teach- 
ers have quite generally failed to under- 
stand the nature of educational theatre. 
This misunderstanding is basically sim- 
ilar to that discussed in connection with 
the evaluation of the attitude of theatre 
teachers. The result is always about the 
same: relegation of drama to a minor 
position in the “field of speech.” No 
attempt will be made to present all, but 
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here are some of the specific arguments 
we often hear advanced by speech peo- 
ple who oppose separation. 

It is said that the use of the vocal ap- 
paratus constitutes a common field of 
interest for both speech and drama, 
that both train and develop this appar- 
atus, and that therefore, both should be 
administered in a combination depart- 
ment. Only the uninformed will seri- 
ously argue, however, that actors for the 
stage, radio, and television can be bet- 
ter trained by speech teachers than by 
theatre teachers who are familiar with 
the requirements of the particular arts. 
In the same fashion, the use of the vocal 
apparatus by those who aspire to speak 
in public can be more effectively taught 
by speech teachers than by teachers of 
theatre. Students who have taken ba- 
sic speech o: communication courses 
must eventually take additional courses 
which will train them specifically for ra- 
dio, stage, and public speaking. The 
three are definitely not the same. Thus, 
the alleged coinmon tie of training the 
vocal apparatus can no longer consti- 
tute a valid reason for combining 
speech and drama. 

We often hear the argument that dra- 
ma should remain in the liberal arts col- 
lege because students in such colleges 
are permitted to acquire a more general, 
cultural, “all around” education. This 
argument usually implies that drama is 
not really one of the fine arts. A clear 
understanding of the nature of art will 
reveal the fallaciousness of such impii- 
cations. 


A much more important point is that 
this argument reveals how completely 
many speech teachers misunderstand 
the nature of theatre. The process of 
learning to act, to design scenery or cos- 
tumes, to direct, or to write plays is a 
very long, slow process. If one is to suc- 
ceed in theatre, he must have patience, 


creativeness, persistence, and an almost 
fanatical devotion to drama. Students 
who study theatre seriously for any 
length of time usually possess such qual- 
ities to high degree, and are prepared to 
spend four or more years of intensive 
work to achieve their objective. They 
have a positive conviction that thea- 
tre is the most important thing in their 
lives. Their interests and aptitudes de- 
mand that specialization theatre 
study begin during their first or second 
years, and that it be intensified during 
the following years. In no other way 
can they acquire proficiency in the art 
of drama. Only in a fine arts college is 
specialization possible during the first 
and second year. 

The training and education of those 
interested in speech follows a different 
pattern. Speech students are more likely 
to benefit from a program of study 
which requires a longer time spent in 
the mastery of more general courses be- 
fore they begin specialization. Speciali- 
zation in speech is more readily achiev- 
ed in most liberal arts colleges than is 
specialization in theatre. When theatre 
is a part of a speech department in a 
liberal arts college, it is improbable 
that the drama students will be permit- 
ted to develop their abilities to the full- 
est extent. The liberal arts conception 
of education rightly does not encourage 
intensive specialization. Since the phil- 
osophies which govern the training of 
speech and drama students must by 
their nature vary widely, it seems il- 
logical to argue that drama should re- 
main in liberal arts. 

Speech students are frequently advis- 
ed that concentration in theatre courses 
will not prepare them to make a living, 
and that they should do the major por- 
tion of their work in speech if they are 
to secure positions in the teaching field. 
Recently, Barrett H. Clark stated that 
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there are at least 25,000 non-profession- 
al and educational theatres in the na- 
tion. Although it is too frequently 
overlooked, the prime requisite for ef- 
fective work in these theatres is drama 
courses, not speech courses. Twelve 
hours of speech correction or debate 
will not be particularly helpful to a 
student seeking a position requiring his 
services as a technician, designer, cos- 
tumer, or director. 

Teachers of speech argue that because 
speech and drama are combined in so 
many of our public schools, we must 
train teachers to fill these positions by 
offering such training in combination 
departments. In this case the cart is 
ahead of the horse. Public schools com- 
bined the two subjects because they 
were first combined at the higher edu- 
cational level. There is no_histori- 
cal connection between the two sub- 
jects. The tragedies of Aeschylus won 
drama contests before Gorgias and other 
sophists taught oratory to Greek youths. 
It is only in the modern scheme of edu- 
cation that we find the accidental and 
artificial combination of speech and 
drama. Students can be trained to teach 
either speech or theatre more effectively 
than they can be trained to teach both 
subjects at the same time. The effort 
to produce a “speech-drama” teacher 
results in a teacher who is unlikely to 
be well prepared in either field. I have 
discussed the subject of their collegiate 
training with litevally hundreds of high 
school and junior college speech teach- 
ers. With few exceptions, they have de- 
plored the lack of adequate theatre 
training in their college speech courses. 


I maintain that in many instances 
neither speech nor theatre can any long- 
er benefit by a combination administra- 
tion of their affairs. Both are capable 
of greater growth and improvement 
when they become separate depart- 
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ments. Combined departments are con- 
trolled by chairmen whose major inter- 
est usually is either speech or drama. Sel- 
dom is there equal interest in both, and 
even less frequently do we find equitable 
adjustment of space, funds, personnel, 
and equipment. The confusion, conflict, 
and subordination of speech to drama, 
or vice-versa, are all too common to re- 
quire further comment. This situation 
will deteriorate rather than improve as 
the natural expansion of both fields 
continues. 

I do not advocate immediate sepa- 
ration of speech and drama in all col- 
leges, universities, and public schools. 
Separation at all levels will come in 
time because it is an inevitable process. 
It is not possible for an expanding edu- 
cational theatre to be contained within 
the confines of a relatively alien field 
when the scope and aims of theatre are 
understood by teachers of theatre. It 
appears unlikely that speech departments 
will long seek to retain under their 
jurisdiction teachers who by training 
and inclination are certain to devote 
their efforts to the inclusion of more 
and more theatre in the curriculum. I 
most strongly urge that teachers in both 
fields survey this problem with a view 
to establishing a more realistic and tol- 
erant understanding of their respective 
possibilities, limitations, and objectives. 

There is no call for a competitive or 
antagonistic attitude, because there is 
nothing in common between the two 
fields which warrants the existence of 
such attitudes. I propose stronger speech 
departments and stronger drama de- 
partments, each going its normally dif- 
ferent and separate path, each with its 
own soundly developed philosophy bas- 
ed upon clearly defined objectives, and 
each cooperating for the purpose of pro- 
viding greater educational Gpportunity 
for students. 
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MAGNETIC RECORDINGS FOR THEATRICAL USE 


Prepared by JOEL RUBIN, Yale University, 
for the AETA Technical Developments Committee 


Until recent years the use of recorded 
sound in the theatre has been neglected. 
With but few exceptions, groups need- 
ing sound effects or background music 
were content to borrow the nearest 
turntable, amplifier, and loudspeaker 
setup, aim the speaker in the general 
direction of the audience, and with a 
hurried shuffle through the effect rec- 
ords set out (with a dull needle) to use 
what can be one of the strongest and 
subtlest devices for producing proper 
moods in theatre audiences. 


However, directors and technicians 
have become increasingly aware of the 
importance of the use and control of 
sound, and an equally important consid- 
eration, of the need for extreme sub- 
tlety in effect, decreasing audience 
awareness of the fact that sound effects 
have been employed. 


The playwrights have become con- 
scious of the utility of sound from its 
use in radio and the motion picture; 
they can now approach many of their 
script problems ‘“soundwise.” If tech- 
nicians are to be ready to fulfill the 
increasing demands of playwrights for 
the use of sound, they must approach 
the problem not only with an aesthetic 
sense but also with certain items of a- 
coustical equipment. High quality loud- 
speakers and microphones, dual phono- 
graph turntables, and electronic am- 
plifiers are among the essentials. A very 
useful device, the magnetic recorder, 


may well be added to this basic equip- 


ment. The magnetic recorder can allow 


‘a theatre group to create and preserve 


its own sound effects, improve operator 
manipulation and control, and, in gen- 


eral, use sound more extensively in pro- 
ductions. 
‘ The magnetic recorder can be bought 
as a self-contained unit operating on 
standard voltages. Most manufacturers 
will sell the recording and drive mech- 
anisms and the association amplifiers, 
either separately, or assembled in a unit 
which is easily portable, more durable, 
and which requires far less skill to oper- 
ate than either the conventional or 
long-playing types of disk recorders. 
Two types of magnetic recorders are 
available; one records on wire, the other 
on tape. In general the tape recorder 
allows one half-hour, and the wire re- 
corder a full hour, of playing time. Both 
types are manufactured with playing 
times that differ widely. The wire re- 
corder has certain disadvantages which 
make it much less satisfactory than the 
tape recorder for use in the theatre. The 
wire has a tendency to tangle when 
broken or cut and is virtually impossi- 
ble to “quick cue,” whereas the tape 
may be easily spliced and cue indica- 
tions marked directly upon its surface. 
The price of tape recorders varies 
considerably. A complete unit may be 
purchased for as little as $100, but thea- 
trical requirements will in general not 
be well met by such a unit. Units most 
suitable for theatre work cost roughly 
$200 to $500.* A machine of the highest 


*The author has refrained from enumerating 
electrical and magnetic criteria whenever pos- 
sible. Generally it can be assumed that the more 
expensive machines will fulfill requirements 
more capably. The prospective purchaser would 
do well to refer to “The Recording And Re- 
production Of Sound,” by Oliver Read (Howard 
Sams and Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
1949), for a detailed technical discussion of mag- 
netic recording. 
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quality, designed to meet the theatre's 
most exacting requirements, may cost 
$1000 or more. Although these prices 
are not low, the magnetic tape recorder 
is worth the cost, if the theatre budget 
can stand it. 

Most tape machines for non-commer- 
cial use allow a half-hour of recording 
time, and the tape moves at a speed of 
7% inches per second past the record- 
ing and playback heads. The frequency 
response for this tape speed is approxi- 
mately 100 to 6000 cycles per second, 
which is adequate for most purposes. 
Higher tape speeds yield better results 
with the frequency characteristic often 
good up to about 12,000 cycles, but at 
the expense of recording time. The 
machines can often be provided with a 
larger reel so as still to maintain a half- 
hour minimum time. However, most 
auditors will not notice a difference be- 
tween the two responses, although a 
few discerning souls may not be satis- 
fied by the 100-6000 cycle characteristic. 


The tape recording may be played a 
few hundred times without noticeable 
reduction of fidelity or increase in noise 
level, and the tape may be erased and 
used over and over again. There is how- 
ever a wear and tear on the tape back- 
ing which limits its life to around 10,- 
000 plays. Tapes can be bought with 
either a plastic or a paper backing, and 
it is wise to use the more durable plas- 
tic type in theatre work. The cost of 
plastic tape will be in the neighborhood 
of $6.00 for a half-hour reel at 71% inch- 
es per second. The cost of a similar pa- 
par tape will be about $3.50. 


The machines are usually provided 
with an ordinary “forward,” a “‘fast for- 
ward,” and a “fast reverse” tape drive. 
These are essential for ease and rapidity 
of operation, especially in rehearsals 
when the director wishes to repeat sec- 
tions but skip cues. A constant tape 
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speed should be maintained during re- 
cording and playback; such a speed is 
ordinarily provided by the capstan drive 
type of machine. 


If the director can be more selective 
in his choice of effect he can meet his 
script demands more fully. Although 
many cues can be run from commercial 
recordings, specific demands often cre- 
ate a need for effects not found on the 
commercial sound effects list. Often 
such demands can be met by creating 
the effect and recording it on tape. The 
problems ensuing from the use of large 
offstage crowds can often be solved by 
recording the effect once and for all. 
Roles which call for a specific auditory 
or musical talent can often be more 
easily cast by using the best actor for 
the part, and getting an expert to re- 
cord the specialty. During _ perfor- 
mances the tape is used while the actor 
mimes the singing or playing. Of course, 
care must be taken that the sounds is- 
suing from the loudspeaker seem to be 
originating with the actor. 


Conventional theatre procedure has 
usually involved the purchase of two 
disks for each cue—one for rehearsals 
and one for performance. But if the 
effect on the disk is re-recorded on tape, 
the tape may be used throughout pro- 
duction, or throughout rehearsals, and 
the original transcription saved in excel- 
lent condition for re-use. Recordings 
of the production can be made during 
rehearsals and played back to the cast 
to demonstrate any mistakes; and of 
course the finished production can be 
taped and stored for reference. 


A word of caution is indicated in the 
recording of live effects, particularly 
instrumental, via microphone to tape. 
The acoustic requirements are exactly 
those of conventional recording, i.c., 
“studio” conditions; hence in some cases 
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it may be wise to use loca] commercial 
facilities for recording purposes. 

The operator's task is simplified, for 
a complicated series of cross fades and 
simultaneous levels needs to be execut- 
ed only once, with the result that mis- 
takes during performance are reduced 
to a minimum. Furthermore the half 
hour of tape allows a continuous pre- 
sentation if desired, and without the 
interruptions inherent in the use of 
conventional disks. 


A variety of techniques treat- 
ments will suggest themselves after ex- 
perience has been gained in using the 
tape medium. The director and the 
technician will use sound with increas- 
ing adaptability. By allowing the me- 
chanics of the sound problem to be 
handled more readily, and by extend- 
ing the use of recordings in productions, 
the tape recorder allows more persons to 
use sound creatively in the theatre. 
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CREATIVE USE OF THE MOTION PICTURE* 
SLAVKO VORKAPICH 
University of Southern California 


The name motion picture may stand 
merely for the technical process which 
consists in a rapid succession of pictures 
projected on a screen; or it may stand, 
as it usually does, for any kind of popu- 
lar entertainment produced and_pre- 
sented in such a way; or it may, among 
other things, stand for a truly creative use 
of a rapid succession of pictures projected 
on a screen. The name is a general one, 
it may be said, and a general name is 
expected to cover a variety of things. 
But a special meaning of a_ general 
name like painting becomes immediate- 
ly apparent when it is placed in a simple 
context, for example in ‘Teaching 
Painting at a University.” Obviously 
the sense of creative use of the tools of 
painting is intended, and not house or 
furniture painting and other similar 
uses of brush and paint. It may be 
worth noting that in the case of paint- 
ing, the general name is reserved for 
the creative use of the medium, while 
other uses have to be qualified. 

Now, with the word creative, especial- 
ly in connection with motion pictures, 
one can get into real semantic and phil- 
osophic difficulties if one tries to prove 
one’s assumptions about it. I assume 
not only the possibility of creative use of 
the film medium as distinguished from 
other uses of it, but also that such crea- 
tive use can be taught. The best I can 
do here is to make a brief attempt to 
justify these assumptions. 

One of my claims is that most of the 

*An address presented at the Convention of 


the American Educational Theater Association 
in Chicago, December go, 1949. 


films made so far are examples not of 
creative use of motion picture devices 
and techniques, but examples of their 
use as recording instruments and _pro- 
cesses only. There are extremely few 
motion pictures that may be cited as 
instances of creative use of the medium, 
and from these only fragments and 
short passages may be compared to the 
best achievements in other arts. 


Often, when a specific example, like 
the lunch hour sequence in the docu- 
mentary The City, is mentioned, a num- 
ber of listeners come up with some such 
question as: “You mean a series of quick 
cuts?—Do you think it is possible to 
make a whole picture like that?”—If I 
mention MacLaren’s Fiddle-Dee-Dee:— 
“Oh, you mean abstract shapes dancing 
to music?’’—If I describe passages from 
Cocteau’s Beauty and the Beast, some 
jump at to the conclusion that I mean 
phantasy and symbolism, and if, with 
some hesitation, I mention some of my 
own work I can almost hear a few of 
them thinking: “Now we know! You 
mean camera tricks! You mean mon- 
tage; the Hollywood kind, not the Ei- 
senstein kind! You mean flip-flops and 
wipes and zooms and the camera on the 
flying trapeze!” 


Perhaps the right answer would be: 
Yes, all of these things and much more. 
But first let me try to explain what may 
not be considered as the creative use of 
the medium, what may be called the 
recording use only, or an extension of 
some other medium of communication 


or expression. 


The technical nature of the film med- 
ium is such that it may very easily and 


profitably be utilized as such an exten- 
sion. In this sense it may be compared 
to various uses of words in print; to vari- 
ous uses of still photography: reporting, 
keeping records of events, people, 
things, etc.; to uses of drawing and 
painting for scientific exposition such 
as diagrams, charts, and illustrations in 
books on biology, botany, medicine, 
and so on. Or it may be compared to 
various uses of the sound recording de- 
vices for preserving speeches, lectures, 
memorable performances of music or 
for making transcriptions of radio 
shows. In fact the film medium is used 
mostly as an extension of each of the 
various media mentioned. And it is na- 
tural that the chief value in such films 
should lie in that which is recorded: 
the event, the performance, the person, 
or the object photographed and _ the 
verbal and sound accompaniment that 
usually goes with it. Rarely does the 
value consist in a unique filmic struc- 
ture about the subject. 

The fact that some of these record- 
ings have been so effective and at times 
emotionally very moving may have led 
many people to believe that this effi- 
cient power came from the medium it- 
self. Now, no one would call a phono- 
graph record of a master conductor's 
interpretation of a great composer's 
composition—no one would call that 
record, the disk itself, a musical master- 
piece, no matter how technically perfect 
it was. But, quite often, technicaliy pol- 
ished visual-and-sound recordings of 
great performances in various fields 
have been hailed as great films. This 
applies, equally, to most dramatic or 
story films. Let me illustrate this with 
a hypothetical example. 

Suppose we take a piece of creative 
writing, e.g. the famous soliloquy from 
Hamlet, and suppose we photograph 
with a motion picture camera that pas- 
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sage just as it is printed on the page in 
a book. Or, for this particular shot, we 
may have had the monologue printed 
on parchment in some fancy type de- 
signed by a.creative typographer, and 
we may, for extra embellishment, use 
some real “mood” lighting, like throw- 
ing a faint shadow of ‘“‘a bare bodkin” 
upon the page. Now would this, in “a 
rapid succession of pictures projected 
on a screen,” give us a motion picture? 
Technically, yes. But what creative con- 
tribution was achieved by the use of the 
mction picture camera, apart from giv- 
ing us another record of Shakespeare's 
creative work? Obviously, none. 
Suppose we elaborate a little more 
on our shooting of the monologue. Sup- 
pose we get a creative actor, dress him 
in a costume designed by a creative de- 
signer, put him in a setting designed by 
a creative art director, light him with 
lights full of mood, and photograph him 
with a motion picture camera and reg- 
ister on film all his expressive actions 
and gestures and movements of his lips 
and tongue and cheeks and record his 
voice on the best sound system avail- 
able. What do we get this time? A 
performance really worth preserving 
and showing all over the world. But 
have we as makers of the picture cre- 
ated anything except an embellished 
record of an actor’s acting of a writer's 
writing? Again the answer is: obviously 
nothing. No matter how ‘amazingly 
lifelike” the picture may seem, strictly 
speaking, this is what was actually 
achieved: from a living creative per- 
formance a shadow was abstracted by 
mechanical means. This applies also 
to complete photoplays. Photo plays, 
how precisely descriptive that name is! 
At this point the thought of the close- 
up as a real filmic contribution usually 
comes up. The close view is not some- 
thing specifically filmic, if it means only 


i 


something brought closer or magnified 
for closer scrutiny. Long before the ad- 
vent of tke film, the close-up was to be 
found in portraits and still lives in 
painting, sculpture, and still photogra- 
phy; and in descriptive detail in litera- 
ture. The fact that the so-called “inven- 
tion” of the close-up in films was so 
long in coming is still more proof of the 
film's descent from the stage. Clearly, 
the making of films was at the outset 
taken over either by people who were 
used to entertaining their audiences 
from the stage and who carried their 
habits of theatrical thinking into the 
new field, or by people who thought the 
only worthwhile thing to do was to 
make a movie record of some short act, 
usually a bit of vaudeville, and to pre- 
sent it in such a manner as to give the 
audiences the illusion that they were 
watching the real show. This habit of 
thinking still prevails, in a large meas- 
ure. 

There is a controversy about who “in- 
vented” the close-up. Probably the in- 
ventor got the idea from observing some- 
one in the audience of a theater—a legi- 
timate theatre, of course—who was us- 
ing a pair of binoculars to see an actor's 
or an actress’ face at close range. And 
it is mainly in this telescopic way that 
the close-up is still used. There is no 
doubt that it adds dramatic emphasis to 
a photoplay and thus makes up for some 
of the loss of the performers’ living pre- 
sence. Still we are talking in terms of 
the theatre, and still we are using the 
medium to record bits of that other art, 
the actor’s creative acting. Let me at 
this point make clear that I am not op- 
posed to the use of the film medium as 
an extension of the theatre, I object 
only to calling such extension creative 
use of the unique characteristics inher- 
rent in cinematography. 


Considered creatively, the close-up 
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has two main functions: visual-dynamic 
and associative. Close-up here means 
close view of anything relatively small. 
We react bodily, kinesthetically, to any 
visual change. As a rule the bigger the 
change the stronger the reaction. For 
example, in a sudden cut from a long 
view of an object to a very close view 
of it there is always an inevitable opti- 
cal and kinesthetic impact, an explosive 
magnification, a sudden leap forward. 
If the object is in motion, the close-up 
intensifies this motion; as a rule the 
greater the area of the screen in motion 
the greater the intensity. This seems 
obvious. And thinking in these terms, 
one should, obviously, be led into think- 
ing of degrees of change, impact, and 
intensity, and how important—if onc 
hopes to use film creatively—the relative 
organization of these factors must be. 
To use a visual medium artistically is 
to make the visual parts “go well to- 
gether.” Problems of duration, harmo- 
ny, contrast, proportion, and rhythm, 
are involved in this sort of visual-dy- 
namic Organization; i.e., cutting, which 
is quite different from editing a_ se- 
quence of long shots, medium shots, and 
close-ups according to literary-dramatic 
requirements only. And a little more 
thinking in this direction leads one to 
deeper fundamental differences, through 
proper shooting for that sort of cutting, 
down to the original conception, to the 
problem of how to express a theme in 
filmic terms. And that is a long way 
from the stage. 


In a close-up an object appears some- 


how dissociated from its context. It 
is thus more or less liberated and made 
available for new combinations, both in 
respect of its visual values and of its 
meaning connotations. The latter are 
called by Gyorgy 
Kepes in his remarkable book Language 
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of Viston.”* In certain combinations 
with other fields an object acquires a 
quality that may be compared to that 
of a poetic image, but this similarity 
should not be taken too literally. Each 
different aspect of the same object has 
a unique quality and thus it differs from 
a word, which is more readily variable 
in a different context. The possibilities 
of creative organization of filmic im- 
agery are so little known and explored 
that it seems like insolence to compare 
our crude gropings with masterpieces 
of other arts. 

It is clear that the emphasis here is 
on visual values. But this means more 
than striking photography, unusual cam- 
era angles, and ingenious dolly and 
boom shots. It is not a question of ar- 
tistically composed tableaux. It is a 
problem of composing visually, but in 
time. Individual shots may be incom- 
plete, as individual musical tones are in- 
complete in themselves, but they must 
be “just right and go well together” 
with other shots, as tones must with 
other tones, to make complete and es- 
thetically satisfying units. Beautiful 
photography is only surface embellish- 
ment, while cinematography is the ga- 
thering of visual-dynamic-meaningful 
elements, which creative cutting com- 
bines into new living entities. 

The emphasis, then, is on the develop- 
ment of a visual dynamic language, in- 
dependent of literature and of theatri- 
cal traditions. The emphasis on the vis- 
ual aspect does not exclude creative use 
of sound. However it is somewhat 
amusing to read chapters on ‘‘counter- 
point between sound and image” when 
no one can claim to have mastered the 
fundamental organization of the fac- 


1 Although primarily a study of visual prin- 
ciples operative in static graphic arts, this 
book is full of fruitful suggestions applicable 
to motion pictures. 


tors spoken of in connection with the 
close-up. 

No doubt, the film medium is related 
in some ways to other arts. But relation 
does not imply imitation. It may learn 
from other media, but, if it is to be dig- 
nified with the name of art, it must not 
merely copy. In art “speaking likeness’ 
is not a criterion of value. In essential 
ways the motion picture medium is 
unique. And to the study of the pos- 
sibilities inherent in the medium much 
of our time is devoted in the, Depart- 
ment of Cinema at the University of 
Southern California. During the past 
year, a method of study has been worked 
out, and is still in the process of develop- 
ment. I can give here only a rough idea 
of certain aspects of that method. 

The teaching is based on a literal in- 
terpretation of the name of the medium: 
motion pictures, Pictures is taken in the 
sense of images. The goal is integration 
of motion, image, meaning, and sound, 
but at the beginning the emphasis is laid 
on the first part of the name: motion. 

An effort is made to dissociate the 
meaning of the word from certain un- 
desirable connotations. It does not stand 
merely for stage action, nor a certain 
type of agitation now so popular with 
film directors. This may be exemplified 
by the actions of a star, who, during the 
span of a brief dialogue moves from the 
couch to the fireplace and to the win- 
dow, where with a toss she turns her 
back to her lover and comes to rest, star- 
ing out of the window. Nor does it 
stand merely for a perpetual agitation 
of the camera, also very popular with 
the movie directors who treat the cam- 
era like an infant who is not satisfied un- 
til it is perambulated or dollied about. 
(This may be symptomatic.) The stu- 
dents are asked to make a fresh mental 
start, if they can, by forgetting for a 
while most of the films they have seen. 
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They are told that a whole new world 
is open to them for exploration: the 
world of motion. 

The invention of the cinematic tools 
has not only given us the means to make 
“amazingly lifelike” recordings, it has 
also extended immensely the possibility 
of a heightened perceptual grasp of re- 
ality. 

In static visual arts, students are train- 
ed in a sensitive perception of the shape 
of things, while here they are directed 
toward a keener perception of the shape 
of the motions that things generate. At 
first they are required to observe simple 
motions. An example of a simple mo- 
tion would be a segment of space as it 
is cut out by a door opening or closing; 
a complex motion would be one traced 
by a newspaper dancing high in the 
wind. The emphasis is on object mo- 
tion, because of the geometric simplicity 
of such motions. The students are re- 
quested to observe, analyze, compare, 
classify, and to describe these motions. 
Description is done in all of the three 
ways: with diagrams, verbally, and with 
motions of hands and body. The latter 
should not be misconstrued as some sort 
of interpretative dancing. It.is simply 
training ina thorough visual and kines- 
thetic grasp of perceived motions. 


The human perceptive mechanism is 
such that it may interpret as motion cer- 
tain phenomena where no actual motion 
occurs. This was thoroughly investigat- 
ed by Gestalt psychologists and is called 
phi-phenomenon or apparent movement. 
Koehler has written: “Under appropri- 
ate conditions successive presentation of 
two lights at two points not too distant 
from each other results in an experience 
of movement from the first to the se- 
cond.” Our experiments show that there 
is a sensation of displacement or a visual 
leap in a cut between any two sufficient- 
ly different shots. This may be demon- 
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strated very vividly if short strips of the 
shots, approximately ten frames each, 
are rapidly alternated. In certain cases 
a clear transformation of one shape into 
another may be experienced. By making 
their own selections of shots. or designs 
and intercutting them in various ways, 
students become aware of a new purely 
filmic force: a more or less intense visual 
impact that occurs at each cut. I assert, 
indeed, that even at this level a film may 
be aesthetic, indifferent, or even ugly, 
and that film makers who are preoccu- 
pied mainly with the literary subject- 
matter are usually unaware of the filmic 
energies that may be set in motion by 
this simple form of creative cutting. 
The project following these exercises 
consists in a thorough observation of a 
complete simple activity or occupation 
in which a limited variety of motions 
is involved. Again the emphasis is on 
the motions of objects, for example in 
wrapping a package, preparing food, 
loading a truck, and so on. The com- 
plete action is broken down into as 
many simple motions as possible, and 
each is shot from a great variety of 
angles. This kind of analysis, or over- 
analysis, is different from recording as 
previously discussed. ‘Here the motion 
picture camera is in its natural element. 
One is tempted to compare this pro- 
cess to atomic fission but some undesir- 
able connotations are too unmanage- 
able. It is really a filmic liberation of 
bits of dynamic visual energy, extracted 
from a simple event in reality. Each 
angle is selected to take hold of a single 
clear visual note. None is intended for 
an individual display as a “best shot” 
in the picture, any more than a single 
note is intended to be the best in a mel- 
ody. In the re-creation of the event in 
cutting, each filmic facet acquires value 
only by its place in the total filmic struc- 
ture. And the student’s sense for struc- 
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ture grows out of these exercises in analy- 
sis. 

Sometimes, in cutting, the movements 
are slightly overlapped, i.e. each new 
fragment begins a little back of the point 
already reached by the preceding frag- 
ment; in other words, in each new strip 
a small fraction of the preceding move- 
ment is repeated. Often surprisingly 
beautiful effects result. A sort of rhyth- 
mical time-stretching occurs. There are 
several striking instances of this in Eisen- 
stein’s earlier films. 

Most students soon become aware that 
very simple everyday actions may be 
made exciting by means of filmic analy- 
sis, and that there is a new kind of visu- 
al beauty to be found in the ordinary 
world around them. One can say that 
where there is physical work there is 
visual poetry. 


The next stage of the students’ work 
consists in exploring the associative pos- 
sibilities between images. They are giv- 
en tasks of making simple statements en- 
tirely by visual means. Some of them be- 
come capable of expressing truly poetic 
moods; those with vivid imaginations 
bring in surprisingly effective free com- 
binations of images. Others succeed in 
making simple documentaries interest- 
ing and visually exciting. 

The work done so far may be com- 
pared to creation of simple melodies. We. 
are preparing to explore the possibilities 
of the orchestration of several move- 
ments within the shot, more complex 
organization of images to express more 
complex themes, and perhaps, some day, 
we may learn how to make, not photo- 
plays, but dramatic—Morion Pictures. 
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CRITIC vs. ARTIST * 


RUSSELL W. LEMBKE 
Central Michigan College 


A short time ago a New York drama 
critic wrote that his was an ignoble pro- 
fession since no one could call a profes- 
sion noble which cannot flourish by 
itself but must live off the creative ef- 
forts of others. This was, however, no 
surrender statement issued perforce 
through the headquarters of the Play- 
wrights Company and signalling an end 
to critic-artist hostilities. 


Drama critic Brooks Atkinson, for it 
is he to whom I have referred, as a 
world reporter for the New York Times 
has learned that it is important to 
“touch life in many places, know many 
fields, have wide interests and manage 
somehow to retain a freshness of impres- 
sion.” Apparently he has returned to 
the writing of criticism with a new or 
renewed humility, believing that no one 
individual knows what is good in art 
and that there are no absolute stand- 
ards. “As the years go by,” he has writ- 
ten, “I have less and less respect for tra- 
dition, which I suspect is full of cant.”? 


Considering the frequency with 
which many critics repeat the word 
standard without ever in a lifetime re- 
vealing exactly how or on what author- 
ity they have established measurement 
in art, perhaps Mr. Atkinson’s “Credo” 
might be something of a victory in a 
minor skirmish for artistic freedom. 


The real Battle of the Intellectual 
Bulge may be taking place on the field 
of Poetry where fissionable material 


*An address presented at the Convention of 
the American Educational Theatre Association 
in Chicago, December go, 1949. 

“Credo of a Critic.” Saturday Review of 
Literature, August 6, 1949, p. 136. 


produced by the artists themselves has 
been seized by the “new criticism.” 
Here we find a knightly joust from 
which commoners are barred. Only the 
poet’s intellectual intimate who can in- 
terpret the poetry is accepted on the 
field. And even an admiring noble may 
find his critical interpretations repulsed 
by the artist who is himself also a crit- 
ic—T. S. Eliot for instance. T. S. Eliot 
and his followers are the principals of 
this internecine war. “Difficult art’ re- 
mains secret weapon number one of un- 
known potency since it both strikes at 
tradition and is composed from the 
traditional. 


An award for poetry in behalf of the 
People of the United States and their 
Library of Congress to the traitorous 
Ezra Pound’s Pisan Cantos touched off 
the most recent encounter. Out of this 
fracas comes an interesting bulletin 
released by the artist-critic W. H. Au- 
den in which he says that some people 
have prejudiced feelings, such as anti- 
semitism, of which they are not asham- 
ed and, he says, “until they are they 
must be regarded as children who have 
not yet reached the age of consent... . 
If it were to seem likely,” Auden con- 
tinues, “that the Pisan Cantos would be 
read by people of this kind, I would 
be in favor of censoring it. . . .That 
would not however prevent me award- 
ing the Pisan Cantos a prize before 
withholding it from the public. But 
I do not believe that the likelihood ex- 
ists in this case.”* The assumption is, 


2“The Question of the Pound Award.” Par- 
tisan Review, May, 1949, pp. 512-13. 
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| presume, that only commoners are 
prejudiced and they can’t or won't 
read. 

Such conflicts over authority and cen- 
sorship and rules and standards and 
traditions between or among critics and 
artists are endless. This traditional mo- 
ment could be a cue to bring on the 
ancients, to disinter the conflicts of the 
past. But I am not going to trace the 
hisory of contention among artists and 
critics. I should like, rather, to mini- 
mize the war-like quality of the conflicts 
even though it often does seem that 
blood surely must be spilled so bitter 
are the attacks. 

By way of approach let me go back 
only to that Irishman cradled with 
Shaw, Oscar Wilde, who has his dia- 
logue character Gilbert make some per- 
tinent comments on “The Critic as Ar- 
tist.”” 


“It is very much more difficult to talk about 
a thing than to do it,” says Gilbert. “Anybody 
can make history. Only a great man can write 
it... . Criticism is itself an art... . The critic 
occupies the same relation to the work of art 
that he criticizes as the artist does to the visible 
world of form and color, or the unseen world 
of passion and of thought. . . . Criticism . . 
works with materials, and puts them into a 
form that is at once new and delightful. What 
more can one say of poetry?” 


Gilbert explains to his questioning 
but docile friend Ernest that the crit- 
ic’s object is not always to explain a 
work of art but rather to deepen its 
mystery, to make it a thing of wonder 
by revealing something of all that has 
gone into its creation. 

The critic, Oscar Wilde has Gilbert 
say, “does not even require for the per- 
fection of his art the finest material. 
Anything will serve his purpose. . . .To 
the critic the work of art is simply a 
suggestion for a new work of his own 
that need not necessarily bear any ob- 


vious resemblance to the thing it crit- 
icizes.””* 

The artist-critic Wilde by no means 
looks upon criticism as an ignoble pro- 
fession. But my intention is not to con- 
tradict Brooks Atkinson nor to support 
an aristocratic traditional attitude of 
mind. I do say that the ideas of both 
gentlemen are stimulating and worth 
reading. 

“Criticism,” the modern philosopher 
Irwin Edman writes, “is simply percep- 
tion become exact and enlightened. . . . 
Criticism is, in the arts as in life, sim- 
ply experience become conscious, care- 
ful, precise, and disciplined.’’ 

Perhaps if we concede the artistic and 
individual nature of criticism, of some 
criticism at least, we may be able to 
temporize certain of the conflicts among 
those who create, those who criticize, 
and those of us who oscillate. Instead of 
grabbing the nearest stiff-backed desk 
chair to compose a Letter to the Editor, 
we shall remain in our easy chairs, more 
alert nonetheless, and relish the unfold- 
ing of a drama of ideas—the develop- 
ment of aspects in our culture, the de- 
velopment of ways to perceive. 

In philosophy or esthetics—Edman 
calls it the criticism of criticism—there 
has been a massive cultural creation to 
which modern critics and college teach- 
ers pay insufficient attention. It would 
seem that all those creative individuals 
who have found their own essence of 
art, their own way of perceiving art, 
have but built up the complex impor- 
tance of an esthetically spiritual world. 

Let me remind you of some of many 
ideas which have been richly developed. 
Let me remind you of some of the many 
ways to perceive. There are other form- 


3 Intentions v. 5, The 
Doubleday, N. Y., 1923. 
4Arts and the Man. W. W. Norton, N. Y., 
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ulas besides George-Jean-Nathanism and 
Drama-School-Egoism. 

Some have attempted to find the ever- 
present or universal element of success- 
ful art in external characteristics: imi- 
tation, representation, universality; 
truth and beauty, truth and ideal; in- 
strumentalism, and cultural influences. 
Others have said that standards are set 
by the authority of all men, or of the 
average man, the authority of properly 
qualified men, or by comparison with 
masterpieces, 

Ways of : perceiving creative artistry 
have been demonstrated by many who 
have written on the formal determinants 
of valuable art: DeWitt Parker on or- 
ganic form; Roger Fry on abstract form; 
Rhys Carpenter on_ representational 


form; Ogden, Richards, and Wood on 
synaesthesis; Bernard Bosanquet on form 
as determined by the art medium and 
technique. 


The idea that special psychological 


experiences accompany esthetic satisfac- 
tion has had notable exponents. Kon- 
rad Lange looks upon art as illusion 
and as a form of play, while Karl Groos 
lays less stress on make-believe and more 
on the spiritual elevation growing from 
illusion. According to Nietzsche our 
full power is realized in art through 
desire and will in a manner not possi- 
ble in life; Freud and DeWitt Parker 
advance similar wish-fulfillment —the- 
ories. Véron considers art important as 
the expression of emotion, where as Tol- 
stoy thinks of creation as the communi- 
cation of emotion; in Yrjo Hirn’s emo- 


tionalist theory, release from repression: 


results in catharsis through art. 

H. R. Marshall and George Santayana 
regard beauty as the aim of the artist 
and pleasure as the fundamental ingre- 
dient of beauty and art. For the influ- 
ential Benedetto Croce art, intuition, 
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expression, imagination, form, and lyri- 
cism are synonymous. 

The idea of the self projected into 
the object has given rise to various the- 
ories of empathy; Edward Bullough 
wants the strongest degree of empathy 
without the loss of psychological detach- 
ment; the aristocratic Ortega y Gasset, 
on the other hand, defends a high de- 
gree of esthetic distance. 

These are but examples of many 
view-points—all of which have aspects 
worthy of our consideration. And the 
list is only begun. More of the old the- 
ories, as well as later modifications by 
such men as Ducasse, Pepper, Rader, 
and Vivas, are yet to be added. The lib- 
eralizing influence of Véron and Tol- 
stoy has been carried forward to such 
credos as that of Brooks Atkinson, and 
narrower doctrines have found expres- 
sion in, among others, the writings of 
the socially conscious critics such as 
John Lawson and the more classic-mind- 
ed Joseph Wood Krutch. 

Beauty as an essence, as a relation, as 
a cause, and as an effect has received 
the concentrated attention of sensitive 
souls and keen minds; others have elim- 
inated beauty as an esthetic term from 
their vocabulary and replaced it by 
such designations as value. The place 
of good and evil, of the ugly and the 
beautiful, of ethics and esthetics in art 
considerations are subjects for constant 
examination. Always, it is interesting 
to note, artists participate in the discus- 
sions and make valuable contributions. 
Frequently it is an open question whe- 
ther some of these commentators are or 
have been more valuable as artists or as 
critics. 

There are many ways of perceiving, 
of attempting to achieve exactness and 
enlightenment. ‘The devices I have listed 
are all means of evaluating. The gentle- 
men named have all developed legiti- 
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mate means by which to analyze. It is 
not at all necessary for us to agree even 
with the way they apply their own the- 
ories. Certainly it is not necessary to 
decide and agree upon how to rank in- 
dividual works of art. The value ac- 
crues to us who evaluate; the value lies 
in the evaluating process itself. 

But is this critical output not stifling 
to the artist; does he not smother his 
own artistic production by thinking 
too much on it? Is there so much analy- 
sis that the young artist never gets to 
the creation? I once read a Letter to 
the Editor in which the writer said that 
after thirty years of “collecting, develop- 
ing, inventing, evolving, and isolating 
the rules of playwriting” he had “up- 
ward of 2500 of them” and was still ad- 
ding more. Perhaps we need isolation 
wards for those who show signs of ar- 
tistic genius. Whatever we may think 
about the situation as it affects the ar- 
tist, I doubt if we shall stop the pour- 
ing out of words even were it desirable 
to do so. 

Whether the criticism is traditional 
or new, whether the art is difficult or 
simple, prizes will be given and de- 
nounced, standards will be set and vio- 
lated, and the whole is grist for the 
cultural mill. The censors and academi- 
cians will seek to protect and improve 
us and we will sneak looks when their 
backs are turned. 


Oscar Wilde’s Gilbert says: “It is to 
criticism that the future belongs. ... I 
myself am inclined to think that crea- 
tion is doomed. It springs from too 
primitive, too natural an impulse. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that the 
subject-matter of criticism increases 
daily. There are always new attitudes 
for the mind, and new points of view. 
The duty of imposing form upon chaos 
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does not grow less as the world ad- 
vances.”"* 

Can Gilbert’s prophecy concerning 
the imminent death of art be coming 
true? There does seem to be a dearth 
of art works. I know that the journalist 
drama critics I read are complaining— 
their up-down thumbs are suffering 
from lack of exercise. Perhaps the bur- 
den of inquiry into his business has 
been too much for the artist to bear. 
Certainly it seems that Maxwell Ander- 
son, for one, has been a bit confused 
He learned that Shakespeare produced 
masterpieces, that poetic drama had the 
best chance of being great, and set 
about his artistic creation with a fired 
will. Long since he has publicly ex- 
pressed despair. “In The Eve of St. 
Mark,” he once confessed to a reporter, 
“I wrote a scene in verse because I 
thought it needed a kind of exaltation 
prose couldn’t give it. . . ._But I gather 
that’s the scene everyone dislikes. So I 
guess there’s not much sense keeping 
on with it.’ 


Anderson, who once gave gratis praise 
to the theatre critics of New York as a 
body of men “qualified by training, ed- 
ucation and professional experience to 
render judgment,” later paid out money 
for an advertisement to describe the 
same critics as “a sort of Jukes family 
of journalism.” Anderson’s production 
associates at the same time also paid 
for newspaper space to say that the crit- 
ical gentlemen were bottlenecks. That 
was when Truckline Cafe took the 
count of the critics with Kronenberger 
headlining his column “Poor Service, 
Wretched Food,” while Vernon Rice 
wrote “It’s a Grand Hotel in a roadside 
cafe, a Street Scene on the highways, a 
Counsellor-at-Law in a juke joint.” And 


5 Loc. cit. 
6 Rice, Robert: “Maxwell Anderson.” 
November 29, 1942, pp. 23-26. 
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Winchell filled his column with quips 
such as Richard LaGallienne’s “A critic 
is a man created to praise greater men 
than himself, but he has never been 
able to find them.” 

I saw Truckline Cafe and | enjoyed 
it. I also enjoyed reading the critical 
comments, But I shall not at the mo- 
ment defend the play or the criticism 
as art. Most certainly I shall not offer 
to solace the sensitive artist who must 
bear the rough-and-tumble jibes of 
Broadway or of any area where art is 
on display. Perhaps he will persist and 
win a prize or a Hollywood contract. 
And artists should remember that crit- 
ics have brought audiences to many of 
their works. It might be added that 
critics are often much more interesting 
when they are tearing something to 
pieces. And many of us read or go to 
see critically condemned works simply 
so that we may join in the talk—a prac- 
tice not to be discouraged. 

Let us consider with Oscar Wilde the 
importance of doing nothing, the im- 
portance of unpractical people, in a 
time when the so-called Man of Action 
seems to have more illusions than the 
dreamer. Of the much maligned Long 
Hairs, the scientist has gained promi- 
nence through a weapon of war; per- 
haps artists and critics will achieve their 
place through a weapon of peace un- 
hindered by emotional sympathies or 
the dogma of systems. That weapon 
may be the ultimate realization that 
writing history 1s more difficult than 
making it, that the cumulative culture 
of peoples represented by art and criti- 
cism and esthetic satisfactions in living 
itself are of supreme concern. 

Wilde’s Gilbert says: “Criticism will 
annihilate race prejudices by insisting 
upon the unity of the human mind in 
the variety of its forms. If we are tempt- 
ed to make war upon another nation, 
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we shall remember that we are seeking 
to destroy an element of our own cul- 
ture. .. .As long as war is regarded as 
wicked, it will always have its fascina- 
tion. When it is looked upon as vulgar, 
it will cease to be popular.’ 

In the meantime, creation and _ the 
conflicts within and around creation 
are building the culture of the moment 
and of the future, and the few who are 
the dreamers of today will become the 
practical ones of tomorrow. But there 
will be a new crop of dreamers. 

Perhaps the traditional critic could 
devote more time to the business of des- 
cribing brief flashes of fire, rare as he 
may believe them to be, in present-day 
art. May not man’s whole lifetime of 
creation or of just living be remember- 
ed, even made notable, because of a 
pathetically few completely satisfying 
moments; and is it not likely to be the 
commentators who keep him in our 
memory, even, it is strange to note, when 
they do not mean to do so? William 
Winter's detraction of Ibsen is as vivid 
to me as is Shaw's sponsorship of Ibsen, 
and both add up to a greater apprecia- 
tion of Ibsen’s contribution, Of course 
we know that interest is often revived 
in an artist unappreciated in his own 
time by a revival of his works and by 
more favorable comment: we find a new 
element hitherto neglected, a fresh view 
for some phase of the old. 

Tradition as it lives in the art of the 
past has a great contribution to make 
to the total culture, and it has been 
given much of its weight by the critic. 
The subtleness of his analysis may pro- 
vide shades of meaning and significance 
which bridge the gap between the past 
and the present. There are as many 
Hamlets as there are differing interpre- 
tations in books as well as on stages. 
Criticism has served the fallible past 


7 Loc. cit. 
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and it can and often does help to stim- 
ulate in the present the same kind of 
pioneering that was carried on by the 
Masters when they first created. Criti- 
cism can do this by stressing variety in 
points of view rather than fixed dogmas. 

The infinite variety of art and of its 
criticism is valuable. The importance 
of the esthetic moment is great. Es- 
pecially is the free development of keen 
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perceptions important. It would seem 
highly desirable for us in the colleges 
to study and describe completely and 
discuss freely, never fearing new atti- 
tudes and new points of view, seizing 
upon and preserving the small satisfac- 
tion as well as the great, always at the 
same time hoping to develop more sub- 
tle qualities of apprehension and dis- 
cernment. 


A SURVEY OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
PLAY PRODUCTION, 1948-1949 


THEODORE HATLEN 


Santa Barbara College 
For the AETA Production Lists Committee 


As a follow-up on the survey of dra- 
matic activity in Colleges and Univer- 
sities for 1946-47 (made by John Die- 
trich and reported in The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech for April, 1948), the 
Production Lists Committee of AETA 
conducted a similar survey over the per- 
iod from July 1948 to June 1949. One 
hundred and twenty-six replies were re- 
ceived, with more than half of the in- 
stitutions reporting having enrollments 
of less than one thousand students. The 
response to the present questionnaire, 
therefore, is especially informative re- 
garding play production in the smaller 
institutions. 

The purpose of the survey was to 
learn from producing educational thea- 
tres what their problems and solutions 
were in matters of play selection. Ques- 
tions were formulated to bring out es- 
sential information concerning theatre 
facilities, staff, the factors which influ- 
enced play selection, and the extent and 
nature of experimental theatre produc- 
tion. In addition, each institution was 
asked to list its playbill for the year 
and to name those plays which in the 
past had been most successful and sat- 
isfactory in production. The response 
to these questions gives helpful clues 
as to production programs in the Amer- 
ican educational theatre. 

During the period surveyed, 126 
schools reported a total of 403 produc- 
tions, with 1446 performances involving 
casts and crews of more than twenty 
thousand students and playing before 
1,200,000 spectators. One hundred and 
fourteen of the schools have theatres or 


auditorium facilities (eight with two 
theatres, and two with four theatres), 
ranging in size from sixty-five seats to 
2400. 

The playbills from last year showed 
a variety of approaches to play produc- 
tion. Forty-three schools produced 
nothing but recent Broadway successes. 
Most schools, however, attempted to of- 
fer a varied program with selections 
from the classics, contemporary Euro- 
pean drama, and recent American plays. 
Nearly one-third of the schools indicated 
that their plays were planned as an in- 
tegrated series. Comedy dominated the 
college play production program, with 
more than half of the plays selected 
from that form of drama. Of the 403 
given last year, 227 were of twentieth 
century American plays, 73 of com- 
temporary European (chiefly Coward, 
Wilde, and Shaw); there were 30 pro- 
ductions from Shakespeare, g from 
Greek drama, and 8 from Moliére. Only 
11 Original full-length plays were given, 
and most of these were musical revues. 

In general, the survey revealed that 
most of the experimental work is being 
left to larger universities or to those 
smaller schools fortunate enough to 
have adequate staffs and facilities. Sev- 
eral universities avoid the beaten path 
almost entirely. For example, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago offered Murder in the 
Cathedral, The Alchemist, Naked, Oed- 
ipus the King, Tartuffe, and The Trial; 
Catholic University produced three 


originais, Jenny Kissed Me, Grandstand 
Play, and Thank You, Just Looking 
(currently playing on Broadway under 
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the title, Touch and Go), and The 
Birds, Arms and the Man, King Lear, 
Heartbreak House, and Engaged; Vas- 
sar gave a diversified program includ- 
ing Alcestis, The Provok’d Wife, and 
The Good Women of Setzwan. Many 
of the smaller colleges offered a variety 
of productions such as the playbill at 
Alabama College: The Mollusc, Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Glory of the 
Morning, Nursery Maid of Heaven, Rip 
Van Winkle, and The Inspector Gen- 
eral; Arizona State College produced 
The Doctor in Spite of Himself, Joan 
of Lorraine, The Circle, Arizona, and 
Outward Bound; Marietta College gave 
The Male Animal, Pelleas and Meli- 
sande, Hedda Gabler, The School for 
Scandal, and The Chocolate Soldier; 
and Cedar Crest College played The 
Contrast, Stage Door, and Sophocles’ 
Electra. 

However, in addition to their regular 
programs, many schools do attempt to 
break down the traditional molds of 
campus theatres by means of experimen- 
tal programs. For example, 33 schools 
used arena-type staging, 24 produced 
children’s plays, 22 toured or exchanged 
plays, and 28 offered studio productions 
of original one-act plays. Fordham Uni- 
versity presented lunchtime matinees of 
original one-acts; the University of Ha- 
wali, in addition to its one-act play con- 
test with two hundred dollars in prizes, 
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also performed hitherto untranslated 
oriental plays; Denison University oper- 
ated a summer stock company, while 
Denver University toured nine towns 
with eight children’s plays. 


In response to the question “What 
is the most important factor in selecting 
your plays?” most schools replied that 
their chief concern was in providing a 
program which is educationally and 
culturally significant. Only eight es- 
pecially emphasized audience appeal; 
and surprisingly enough, only five cited 
special financial considerations. 


Perhaps the most valuable part of 
the survey was the response to the re- 
quest made of the directors to name ten 
plays with which they had found the 
most satisfaction in production. More 
than four hundred plays were cited, 
representing all periods and countries. 
The ten plays named most frequently 
were: Our Town (25), Joan of Lorraine 
(13), A Midsummer Night’s Dream (12), 
The Taming of the Shrew (12), Twelfth 
Night (11), Arsenic and Old Lace (11), 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street (10), 
Ghosts (10), Arms and the Man (10), 
and The Merchant of Venice (10). 


The following are 147 titles which © 
were mentionel at least twice by those 
responding to the questionnaire. Those 
plays mentioned more than five times 
are marked by a dagger. 


Period 

Title and Author Type* Royalty* Sets* Men Women Extras Costumes 
Adding Machine, The—Rice D 50.00 7 15 9 

Admirable Crichton, The—Barrie Cc 37-50 3 12 9 id 
Ah, Wilderness!—O'Neill Cc 50.00 4 9 6 yes 
Alice in Wonderland—Carroll Cc oe 2 15 15 yes 
All My Sons+—Miller D 25.00 1 6 4 ale ‘an 
Androcles and the Lion+—Shaw Cc ? 3 16 2 ya yes 
Angel Street}—Hamilton D ? 1 3 2 kat yes 
Antigone+—Sophocles 1 6 3 yes yes 
Arms and the Man—Shaw Cc 25.00 3 4 3 

Arsenic and Old Lace—Kesselring Cc 25.00 1 il 3 
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Period 
Title and Author Type* Royalty* Sets* Men Women Extras Costumes 
Barretts of Wimpole Street, The— 
Besier Cc 50.00 1 12 5 yes 
Beggar On Horsebackh— 
Kaufman, Connelly C ? 9 22 7 
Beggars Opera, The—Gay Cc “ho 3 14 12 yes yes 
Berkeley Square—Balderston D 25.00 2 7 8 yes 
Blithe Spirit}—Coward Cc 50 1 2 5 
Brief Music—Lavery Cc 25 
Candidat+—Shaw Cc 50.00 4 2 yes 
Charley’s Aunt}—Thomas Cc 25. 2 7 5 
Circle, The—Maugham ? 5 3 
Claudia—Franken D 50.00 I 3 5 
Comedy of Errors, The—Shakespeare 5 yes yes 
Corn Is Green, The—Williams Cc 50.00 1 10 5 yes 
Cradle Song, The—Sierra D 50.00 2 4 10 
Craig’s Wife—Kelly D 50.00 1 5 6 ; 
Cyrano De Bergerac— 
Rostand (Hooker ed.) D 5 10 5 yes yes 
Dangerous Corner—Priestley D 25.00 1 3 4 By 
Dark Victory—Brewer, Bloch D 25.00 2 7 7 yes 
Dear Brutus+—Barrie Fant. 37-50 3 5 7 
Dear Ruth}+—Krasna C 50.00 1 5 5 
Death Takes a Holiday+—Casella D 50.00 1 ” 6 Hes 
Disraeli—Parker Cc 25.00 M 14 6 ee yes 
Doctor Faustus—Marlowe I M 16 2 yes yes 
Doctor in Spite of Himself, The+— 
Moliére Cc sere 3 8 3 yes 
Double Door—McFadden Myst. 25.00 1 7 5 yes 
Dover Road—Milne Cc 50.00 1 6 { : 
East Lynne—Wood Melo. ee M 5 8 oe yes 
Elizabeth the Queen—Anderson D 25.00 5 16 7 yes yes 
Everyman}—Anonymous D sas M 5 12 yes yes 
Excursion—Wolfson Fant. 25.00 1 18 10 
Family Portrait+—Coffee, Cowen D 25.00 4 12 10 <r yes 
Fashion—Mowatt Cc 6 8 5 yes 
First Lady—Dayton, Kaufman C 25.00 2 14 11 yes 
George Washington Slept Here}— 
Hart, Kaufman Cc 35-00 1 9 8 Ls 
Ghosts}—Ibsen D 1 3 yes 
Glass Menagerie, The+—Williams D 50.00 I 2 2 
Great Big Doorstep, The+— 
Goodrich, Hackett C 35.00 I 7 
Green Grow the Lilacs—Riggs Cc ? 4 10 4 yes yes 
Hamlet+—Shakespeare T aie M 20 2 yes yes 
Hasty Heart, The—Patrick D 50.00 1 8 1 
Hay Fever+—Coward Cc 50.00 1 4 5 es, 
Heaven Can Wait—Segall 25.00 2 7 4 yes 
Hedda Gabler+—\bsen D 1 3 4 yes 4 
High Tor—Anderson D 35-00 1 14 2 yes yes 
Holiday—Barry Cc 50.00 2 ” 5 4 
Hotel Universe—Barry D 50.00 1 5 4 4 
Idiot’s Delight—Sherwood D 35-00 17 10 
Imaginary Invalid, The—Moliére Cc 8 4 yes yes 
I Remember Mamaj—Van Druten C 50.00 1 9 18 yes 
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Period 
Title and Author Type* Royalty* Sets* Men Women Extras Costumes 
Importance of Being Earnest, The+— ’ 
Wilde Cc 3 { 
Inspector General, The— 
Gogol (Anderson ed.) ( 25.00 2 15 { yes yes 
Ivory Door, The—Milne Cc 50.00 3 12 { yes yes 
January Thaw—Roos ? 7 6 
Joan of Lorraine+—Anderson D 50.00 M 18 5 yes yes 
John Loves Mary+—Krasna Cc 50.00 I 7 3 
j Journey’s End—Sherift D ? 1 10 o yes 
Julius Caesar+—Shakespeare 4 M 31 2 yes yes 
Juno and the Paycock+—O’Casey D 25.00 1 14 5 
Kind Lady+—Chodoroy Myst. 25.00 6 8 
King Lear+—Shakespeare M 3 yes yes 
Ladies In Retirement+— 
Percy, Denham Myst. 35-00 1 1 6 
Lady Precious Stream—Hsiung Fant. 25.00 M 5 5 yes yes 
Late Christopher Bean, The—Howard = C 25.00 1 5 4 
Life with Father+—Lindsay, Crouse C 50.00 8 8 yes 
Liliom}—Molnar D ? 6 20 9 yes its 
Little Foxes, The+—Hellman D 25.00 I 6 4 yes 
Lysistrata—Aristophanes 1 7 yes yes 
Macbeth+—Shakespeare ‘I peat, M 15 6 yes yes 
Male Animal, The+—Thurber Cc 50.00 I 8 5 
Man Who Came to Dinner, They— 
Hart, Kaufman C 35-00 1 15 9 
Man Who Married a Dumb Wife, The 
France Cc 25.00 7 3 yes 
Mary of Scotland—Anderson D 25.00 5 22 5 yes yes 
Merchant of Venice, The+— 
Shakespeare Cc M 14 3 yes yes 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, A+— 
Shakespeare Cc M 10 yes yes 
Miser, The—Molitre 1 11 yes 
Mr. Pim Passes By}—Milne C 50.00 1 3 4 i 
; Moor Born—Totheroh D 25.00 1 3 5 yes 
4 Much Ado About Nothing+ 
: Shakespeare C rae M 16 3 yes yes 
Murder in a Nunnery—Lavery Myst. 25.00 M 5 12 , 
Murder in the Cathedral—Fliot D 35-00 3 10 9 yes yes 
My Sister 
Chodorov, Fields Cc 35.00 21 6 
Noah—Obey Fant. 25.00 3 5 t yes 
Nothing But the Truth—Montgomery C 25.00 2 5 6 
Night Must Fall}—Williams D 25.00 1 4 5 nen pitt 
Oedipus Rex—Sophocles £3 1 5 i yes yes 
On Borrowed Time—Osborn Fant. 35-00 3 
Othello;—Shakespeare M 10 3 yes yes 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay}— 
Kerr C 25.00 1 8 9 yes 
Our Town}—Wilder D 25.00 o 17 7 yes yes 
Outward Bound+—Vane D 25.00 6 3 
4 Papa Is Allt+—Greene C 35-00 1 3 3 
: Paths of Glory—Howard D 25.00 1 44 1 
4 Peer Gynt—Ibsen D in M 21 12 yes yes 
; Peg O’ My Heart—Manners C 25.00 1 5 4 
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Title and Author 


Penny Wise—Ferguson 
Petrified Forest, The—Sherwood 
Pride and Prejudice—Jerome 
Pygmalion+—Shaw 
Quality Street—Barrie 
Rebecca—Du Maurier 
Return of Peter Grimm—Belasco 
Rivals, The+—Sheridan 
Romeo and Juliet}— 
Shakespeare 
Royal Family, The— 
Ferber, Kaufman 
Saint Joan+—Shaw 
School for Husbands, The— 
Moliére (Guiterman, Langer ed.) 
School for Scandal, The+—Sheridan 
School for Wives, The—Moliére 
Seven Keys to Baldpate—Cohan 
Seven Sisters—Herzeg 
She Stoops to Conquer—Goldsmith 
Shoemaker’s Holiday, The—Dekker 
Show-Off, The—Kelly 
Silver Cord, The+;—Howard 
Skin of Our Teeth, The—Wilder 
Song of Bernadette, The+—Kerr 
Stage Door+—Ferber 
State of the Union—Lindsay, Crouse 
Taming of the Shrew, Thet;— 
Shakespeare 
Tartuffe—Moliére 
Ten Little Indians—Christie 
Three Men on a Horse— 
Holm, Abbott 
Thunder Rock—Ardrey 
Time of Your Life—Saroyan 
Tons of Money—Evans, Valentine 
Torchbearers—Kelly 
Twelfth Night+—Shakespeare 
Uncle Harry—Job 
Vinegar Tree, The—Osborn 
Volpone—Jonson (Zweig ed.) 
Wings Over Europe—Nichols, Browne 
Winterset}—Anderson 
Women, The—Boothe 
Years Ago—Gordon 
Yellow Jack—Howard 
Yellow Jacket, The— 
Hazelton, Benrimo 
You Can’t Take It With Youy— 
Hart, Kaufman 
Young Idea, The—Coward 


25.00 
25.00 
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Type* Royalty* Sets* Men Women Extras Costumes 


Period 
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*C—Comedy, D—Drama or serious play, T—Tragedy. 


?—Question mark in Royalty column indicates royalty on application. 


M—Multiple sets. 


= 
Cc 25.00 3 4 
C 25.00 18 
Cc 25.00 10 
Cc ? 5 
Cc 37-50 6 a 
dD 25.00 
D 25.00 8 ai 
Cc 8 MM 
M 13 3 
50.00 1 6 
D ? M 25 : yes 
Cc 25.00 1 yes 
Cc 1 
Myst. 25.00 1 
Cc 25.00 1 
C 4 
Cc M a 
Cc 50.00 1 
D 25.00 2 
C 50.00 2 es 
D 25.00 M 
Cc 25.00 1 
C 50.00 4 
C M 
Myst. 50.00 1 
Cc 35-00 3 11 
D 25.00 1 8 
Cc 35-00 2 18 
C 25.00 1 6 
Cc 50.00 2 6 
Cc M 12 
D 50.00 9 
Cc 25.00 4 
Cc 21 yes 
D 25.00 20 ? 
25.00 16 yes 
C 35-00 
Cc 50.00 4 
D 25.00 26 | 
Cc 25.00 1 14 12 = = 


THE NEED FOR PRODUCTION ORGANIZATION 


DALLAS WILLIAMS 
University of Nebraska 


The large majority of high school and 
college play directors are vitally and 
earnestly concerned with elevating the 
artistic level of their productions and in- 
creasing the effectiveness of their in- 
struction in dramatic art. Most directors 
are devising plans which they hope will 
result in increased effectiveness of play 
production and theatre art instruction. 
The nature and direction of the plans 
differ, of course, from one director to an- 
other, depending upon personal inter- 
pretation of immediate needs. 

Nevertheless, there are a number of 
standard and perennial problems com- 
mon to most directors—problems that 
remain urgent and unsolved from year 
to year. Certainly, no informed person 
would deny or dispute the fact that 
most school theatres have inadequate 
stage and workshop facilities, hand and 
stage properties, costuming equipment, 
storage and rehearsal space, and simi- 
lar shortcomings. Also, most directors 
are short of funds. Undoubtedly, the 
plays produced need to be better attend- 
ed. It is common knowledge that in a 
great many schools, Dramatic Art is 
still seeking legitimacy in the academic 
family, and recognition through play 
attendance. Many directors are required 
to doa certain amount of proselyting and 
patronizing in order that drama classes 
be populated to justify their place in 
the curriculum. Too many directors 
must devote considerable time and pre- 
cious energy to trying to find solutions 
for these material problems. 

The desire to solve these problems is 
laudable, and the directors who arc 
trying to find new possibilities are to be 
encouraged. However, solutions of the 


problems and the subsequent realization 
of major objectives are not entirely de- 
pendent upon extensive theatre facilities, 
subsidies, administrative support, and 
large classroom enrollments. In many 
instances such support might result in a 
higher artistic level of play production. 
But in the intense desire of directors to 
solve these material problems, they have 
frequently overlooked a_ shortcoming 
which I believe to be common in educa- 
tional theatre work: the lack of an effec- 
tive organizational procedure or de- 
sign through which the work of the 
theatre is planned and executed. I con- 
tend that there is a very high correla- 
tion between a high artistic level of play 
production and the degree of effective- 
ness of the organizational design of the 
theatre. 

High artistic achievement in theatri- 
cal production demands that the work 
of many artists, each of whom has a 
special function or relationship to the 
whole, be systematically and_ logically 
co-ordinated. This co-ordination is 
achieved only through an effective or- 
ganizational design. Effective organiz- 
ational design, as I understand it, aims 
to provide each student artist with an 
opportunity to do creative work within 
all the production areas, and to bring 
these creations into an artistic unity with 
the creative efforts performed by the 
other members of the production staff. 
It should not, of course, be so rigid that 
the imagination of the various artists is 
stifled and held in check. Planned pat- 
terns of organizational procedure are 
not ends in themselves, but should ra- 
ther provide the means by which a 
student artist working in the theatre has 
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the opportunity to use his skills and im- 
agination to achieve the maximum. I 
believe that an effective organizational 
design will elevate play production to 
higher artistic level, and increase the 
effectiveness of instruction in dramatic 
art. 


DEFINING RESPONSIBILITY 


An organizational design for an ed- 
ucational theatre should establish and 
maintain clear-cut lines of responsibili- 
ties, duties, and obligations. Often-times 
confusion, loss and waste of time, and 
duplications result when production 
crews do not understand where their 
responsibilities begin and end. Fixing 
the responsibilities of each of the several 
crews requires meticulous planning. 
Students will develop a much keener 
sense of obligation when they know 
precisely what their job is and how it 
is related to the jobs of their fellow 
workers. When responsibilities are not 
fixed, it becomes difficult to isolate the 
cause for jobs done ineffectively and tard- 
ily. The production of a play is greatly 
facilitated when students know unmis- 
takably their own responsibilities and 
obligations and the relation of their 
work to the whole production. 


CONSERVING TIME AND ENERGY 


Time and energy is often unmercifully 
consumed when a play is produced in a 
theatre which lacks a specific organiza- 
tional design. Yet conservation of these 
two elements is especially important in 
an educational theatre. The organiz- 
ation must be such that a student is 
compelled to plan his work and budget 
his time. Rehearsal schedules must be so 
planned that the time of actors is effi- 
ciently used. Actors must not be expect- 
ed to wait long hours for one short ap- 
pearance in a scene. Directors must insist 
that actors work in line memorization or 
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characterization and not permit them to 
roam around the theatre and engage in 
“bull” sessions when they are not on 
the stage actually rehearsing a scene. 
Technical directors must see to it that 
the light manager decides long before a 
dress rehearsal which member of his 
crew is to work the house lights, and thus 
avoid wasting the time of the cast and 
everyone else connected with the pro- 
duction. A production manager who 
briefs the curtain man for the first time 
at a dress rehearsal on the curtain cues 
for opening and closing scenes creates a 
situation which can very easily disrupt 
the effectiveness of the entire play by 
destroying the mood built up by the 
other elements of production. These are 
but a few of a myriad of similar 
circumstances in which the time and 
energies of students may be_ ill-used 
through a lack of planning and the ab- 
sence of definite lines of organizational 
discipline. 


MEETING DEADLINES 


A specific organizational design pro- 
vides a reasonable guarantee for the 
completion of specific jobs at definitely 
prescribed times. Discipline should hold 
students accountable for their individual 
work and clearly identify the students 
who fail to realize and perform their 
obligations by the time set. A student 
must become acutely conscious of his re- 
sponsibility and not be permitted to 
draw his work out over a longer period 
of time than is necessary to accomplish 
the desired results. At this point, discip- 
line is exceedingly important, for if a 
few students fail to meet a prescribed 
deadline, valuable time is lost for many 
others and the artistic level of the pro- 
duction is seriously impaired. There- 
fore, a theatre organization should pro- 
vide definitely prescribed dates at which 
time work is to be completed. Provisions 
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should be made for periodic checking 
on the progress of all work. 


UNIFYING THE PRODUCTION 


Specific organizational design tend 
to insure a unification of the many 
different phases of the technical and art 
work of the production by focusing at- 
tention of all the members of the pro- 
duction staff upon the fundamental tone, 
mood, and style of the production. A 
director who does not thoroughly ac- 
quaint his cast before rehearsals begin 
with all the details of the settings by ex- 
plaining floor plans and showing sketch- 
es and models, is derelict in his duty and 
should not be permitted to perpetrate 
his ignorance of the basic procedures of 
play production on serious-minded stu- 
dents of the theatre. Introduction of the 
style and manner of the settings to the 
cast should be carefully related to the 
rehearsal schedule and not done, as is 
often the case, sketchily and superficial- 
ly in preparation to blocking. Without 
an organizational design, property, 
lighting, costume, and make-up person- 
nel are very likely to work at cross-pur- 
poses and bring to the stage a motley 
collection of forms and colors, completely 
lacking in unity. Thus they can have 
little chance of expressing the dominant 
intellectual and emotional qualities of 
the play. The organizational design 
should provide frequent periods in which 
the various crew groups are brought to- 
gether to impress on them their inter- 
dependence. Only if jointly studied can 
the various elements of the production 
be closely articulated. 

It should be obvious to any serious- 
minded student of the theatre that if the 
maximum artistic achievement of a play 
is to be reached, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that a precise and systematic plan of 
procedure govern and order the work 
done by the various groups working on 


the staff of a play. Organization should 
exist to promote creation. It is indeed 
possible for the organizational design of 
a theatre to be so complicated and de- 
tailed that it serves to thwart, rather 
than to advance, creative effort; the 
student may be so hampered by strict- 
ness and discipline that it is impossible 
for him to acquire the necessary skills 
and still find time to use these skills in 
a creative manner. Plans and_ proced- 
ures which produce such results should 
be revised or discarded. 


PROVIDING TIME TO CONCEIVE 
AND CREATE 


The organizational design of a thea- 
tre must provide the various student 
artists enough time in which to con- 
ceive and execute that part of the pro- 
duction for which each is responsible. 
An effective pattern of organization will 
give the student sufficient time in which 
to read and study the entire script and 
make a number of tentative drawings, 
sketches, and floor plans for each part 
of the production. It is, therefore, wise 
to set up within the organizational pat- 
tern a definitely prescribed number of 
meetings in which all of the technical 
aspects of the production are analyzed 
and discussed by all of those working on 
the play. These organizational meetings 
serve a very real and vital part in the 
over-all preparation of the play for pro- 
duction. However, like any other meet- 
ing of a group of people, the meetings 
themselves do not guarantee significant 
achievement. If the groups attending 
the meetings are not prepared to discuss 
and are not fortified with the materials 
indicated by the prescribed agenda, the 
meetings will be a waste of valuable 
time. Obviously responsibility for the 
success of such meetings rests squarely 
on those who are attending the meetings. 
All too often students feel by virtue of 
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their having attended that they have 
fulfilled their obligation to the group, 
and that they have actually accomplish- 
ed something. 

A student working on the production 
staff of a play needs time in which to 
prepare and plan for the execution of 
his work, and in addition, he needs 
time in which to present his work to his 
immediate superiors for criticism and 
suggestions. Still further, he needs 
time in which to profit by this criti- 
cism, to consider anew his problems, and 
to rework his sketches, plans, and calcu- 
lations. A theatre, and particularly an 
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educational theatre, must provide in its 
organizational design, all the time need- 
ed to conceive and to create under the 
best conditions. 

The most modern theatre plant, un- 
limited funds, and the most co-operative 
administration will not substitute for 
functional and efficient procedures of 
organization. No matter what our opin. 
ions are concerning the purpose of a 
drama program, none of us can escape 
the responsibility of providing the stu- 
dent with the opportunity to work 
within a purposeful, stimulating, and 
functional organizational design. 


GRADUATE PROJECTS IN PROGRESS 
IN THEATRE ARTS: 1949 


J. M. KLAIN 
University of California at Los Angeles 


This is the second in what is hoped to 
be a yearly compilation of graduate pro- 
jects in progress in theatre arts.* The 
present group of entries represents a 
greater number of returns from a great- 
er number of universities and colleges 
than last year’s. Unfortunately, a few of 
the entries were received too late for in- 
clusion here; these will be incorporated 
in a later compilation. Of the sixty-four 
universities and colleges contacted, only 
six failed to reply: Central Missouri 
State College, Occidental College, Syra- 
cuse University, University of Utah, 
Wayne University, and Whittier Col- 
lege. Some of the schools replying had 
no graduate projects in progress at the 
time. A few do not offer graduate work 
—necessitating corrections to the mail- 
ing list. It will be noted that some of 
the entries are repetitions from last 
year’s compilation. It was deemed ad- 
visable to repeat these entries as long as 
the work was still in an unfinished state. 


Another year’s work on a survey of 
this type should definitely establish the 
proper time sequence for the maximum 
utility to be gained from this study. The 
past two year’s work, of necessity, must 
pull together many loose ends. It should 
be impressed upon the theatre teachers 
in the graduate programs that if this 
study has any value whatsoever, that 
value exists only in direct ratio to the 
number of universities and colleges 
which honestly reply to the question- 
naire. 


*The first was published in EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE JouRNAL, Vol. I, No. 1, October 1949. 


A glance at a few of the statistics on 
the entries reveals almost 7o for the 
Ph.D., more than 70 for the MFA, al- 
most 200 for the MA, several for the 
MS, and one Certificate entry. It will be 
noted also that two new subject headings 
have been added: Bibliography and 
Sound, The form of the entries remains 
the same: name, working title and/or 
scope, university or college, degree sched- 
uled, expected date of completion, and 
faculty supervisor, if any. Some of the 
details of the individual entries are mis- 
sing due to omission on the part of the 
universities themselves. 

It is interesting to note the great em- 
phasis on the production of plays as a 
degree requirement. Research in the 
technical fields of theatre arts still lags 
far behind both production and _ the 
combined library research fields. The 
number of projects in each of the fields 
is indicated below. 


INDEX TO SUBJECT MATTER 

I. Acting 1-15 

II. Bibliography 16 

III. Community, Civic and Little Theatre 

17-24 

IV. Costume and Make-up 25-32 

V. Critical Reviews 33-41 

VL. Critical Studies, Individuals 42-76 

VII. Direction 77-88 
VIII. Production 89-141 

IX. Drama, General 142-153 

X. Drama, American 154-173 

XI. Drama, European 174-184 

XII. Educational Theatre 185-213 
. Motion Pictures 214-227 
XIV. Lighting 228-232 

XV. Management and Organization 233-237 
XVI. Music 238-240 
. Playwriting, 

241-256 


Analysis and Criticism 
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XVIII. Playwriting, Manuscript 257-283 

XIX. Radio and Television 284-294 
XX. Scene Design and Construction 295-314 
XXL. Sound 315-316 

XXII. Theatre, General 317-324 

XXIII. Theatre, American 325-346 

XXIV. Theatre, European 347-353 


ACTING, GENERAL 

1. Adams, William, Theory and Practice of 
Acting in 18th Century England in the Light 
of Rheteorical Theory of the Time. Illinois 
Ph.D., 1951, Barnard Hewitt. 

2. Barsness, Lawrence E., The Influence of 
the Incandescent Lamp on Acting Style. Ore- 
gon, MA, June 1950, Horace W. Robinson. 

g. Colvin, Claude, A Study of the Problems 
in Interpretation, Character Analysis, and Pro- 
jection of the Author’s Intent in Preparing the 
Lecture Recital for Public Presentation. Kent, 
MA, June 1950, Earle E. Curtis. 

4. Cowan, Robert, Histrionic Tradition in 
“Hamlet” 1811-1948. Yale, MFA, June 1949. 

5. Engers, Kathleen, The Study of the The- 
ories of Acting as Proposed by Modern Actors 
and Actresses. Catholic University of America, 
MA, October 1949, John Van Meter. 

6. Farnol, Barry, An Iconographical Study 
of Styles of Acting Beginning with the Greeks. 
Carnegie Tech., MFA, June 1951, Lawrence 
Carra. 

7. Ferguson, Burnett, Early Actors of the 
West. Brigham Young, MA, 1951. 

8. Green, Romain Genevieve, The Stock 
Company as a School for Actors. lowa, Ph.D., 
August 1951, E. C. Mabie. 

9g. Lombard, LaNor L., A Critical Analysis 
of Interpretative Style 1875-1900. Oregon, MA, 
August 1950, Horace W. Robinson. 

10. McBride, Mary, Gordon Craig on Acting. 
Yale, MFA, June 1949. 

11. McKenzie, Ruth Harsha, The Acting 
Tradition in America from Beginnings to 1820. 
Stanford, Ph.D., Hubert Heffner and Norman 
Philbrick, 

12. Meeker, Douglas, A Study of the Stan- 
islavski Theory of Acting in its Relation to 
Movement and Dance. Wisconsin, MA, June 
1950, R. E. Mitchell. 

13. Tumpane, John, Stark Young on Act- 
ing. Yale, MFA, June 1949. 

14. Tyrrell, Thomas, George Jean Nathan 
on Acting. Yale, MFA, June 1950. 

15. William, Ruth H., (Acting Thesis), Utah 
State, MS, June 1950, Harold I. Hansen. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


16. Covington, Walter P. III, A Bibliography 
of Maxwell Anderson. North Carolina, MA, 
December 1949, Robert B. Sharpe. 


Community, Civic, AND LITTLE THEATRES 


17 Eddy, Edward, The Use of Drama by 
and in the Church. Cornell, Ph.D., Spring 1951, 
A. M. Drummond and A. L. Winsor. 

18. Hoover, Wayne, A Survey of Current 
Dramatic Activity in a Selected Group of Meth- 
odist Churches within the United States. Sou- 
thern California, MA, June 1950, James H. 
Butler. 

19. Lewis, Kenneth, Dramatic Production in 
the Methodist Church. Oklahoma, MFA, Au- 
gust 1949, Carl B. Cass. 

20. Massey, Cecil, A Study of Leisure Time 
Problem in Tin Top, Texas. Baylor, MA, Feb- 
ruary 1950, Junius Eddy. 

21. McRae, Jeanne, Primer for Children’s 
Theatre Directors and People Who Want to 
do Recreational Work in Rural Communities. 
Baylor, MA, June 1950, Paul Baker. 

22. Mitchell, James, Experimental Demon- 
stration—Instruction in Rural and Community 
Theatre, Wisconsin. Wisconsin, MA, June 1950, 
J. W. Curvin. 

23. Officer, Florence, The Contributions to 
Dramatic Art of the Federal Theatre Project 
in Los Angeles. Southern California, MA, June 
1950, James H. Butler. 

24. Postle, Stuart, The Story of ANTA. (A 
detailed historical survey of the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy.) Ohio Wesleyan, 
MA, June 1950, R. C. Hunter. 

CosTUME AND MAKE-UP 

25. Bonstein, Marjorie, (A Thesis on Cos- 
tuming). Smith, MA, June 1950, Denton M. 
Snyder. 

26. Crider, James R., French and English 
Wigs of the 18th Century. Washington, MA, 
June 1950, Glenn Hughes. 

27. Eckmann, Irene, An Illustrated Diction- 
ary of Costume Pieces. Catholic University of 
America, MA, June 1950, John Van Meter. 

28. Kingman, Louise, i, Modern Make-up; 
ii, Four Marionette Plays. Cornell, MA, Fall 
1949, A. M. Drummond. 

29. Millar, Marjorie, Costume Transitions 
from Pioneer West to Present Day. Brigham 
Young, MA, 1950 or 1951. 

go. Richardson, Genevieve, A History of 
Costume on the American Stage to 1900. Illi- 
nois, Ph.D., 1952, Barnard Hewitt. 
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gi. Sitton, Ruth, Historical Influences on 
Millinery. (The influence of art, architecture, 
religion, history, etc. on millinery from the 
Gothic period to the present time. Denver, 
MA, August, Hazel Ray Ferguson. 

32. Stoney, Elizabeth, Modern Costuming for 
the Dance. North Carolina, MA, December, 
1949, Harry E. Davis. 


CriticAL REVIEWS 


33. Courtney, Jane, A Study of the Pulitzer 
Prize Plays. Kansas, MA, June 1950, Allen 
Crafton. 

34. Dargan, Thomas R., Broadway Produc- 
tions of the Plays of Noel Coward. Washington, 
MA, June 1950, Glenn Hughes. 

35. Davis, Suzanne M., A Study of Kermit 
Hunter’s Cherokee Indian Pageant. North Car- 
olina, MA, June 1950, Robert B. Sharpe. 

36. Howland, Kathleen, The Tragic Aspects 
of Synge’s Plays. Kansas, MA, February 1950, 
Allen Crafton. 

37. Hutsell, Joyce, Productions of “Romeo 
and Juliet” on the New York Professional 
Stage. 1900-1949. Washington, MA, June 1950, 
Glenn Hughes. 

38. Klump, William H., Productions of 
“Othello” and “King Lear” on the New York 
Professional Stage, 1900-1949. Washington, MA, 
June 1950, Glenn Hughes. 

39. Marlowe, Jacqueline Anne, An Aesthe- 
tic Approach to Sophocles’ “Electra” as a Back- 
ground for Interpretation. Washington State, 
MA, August 1950, Grace Newell Meeker. 

40. West, Edna, Study of Contemporary 
Broadway Criticism. Wisconsin, Ph.D., June 
1951, R. E. Mitchell. 

41. Wright, Jack E., Shakespeare’s Comedies 
on the New York Professional Stage, 1900-1949. 
Washington, MA, June 1950, Glenn Hughes. 


CriticAL StTupies, INDIVIDUALS 

42. Adams, Roland, A Study of the Ameri- 
can Criticism of Sidney Howard. Washington 
State, MA, February 1950, Grace Newell Meek- 
er. 
43. Allison, James D., A Critical Study of 
the Plays of Elmer Rice. Yowa, Ph.D., June 
1950, George R. Kernodle. 

44. Allison, Veryle Kinsel, A Study of the 
Contribution of Harley Granville-Barker as a 
Critic and Producer to the Production of 
Shakespeare’s Plays. Michigan, MA, 1950, Hugh 
Z. Norton. 

45. Bender, Jack E., Dramatic and Theatri- 
cal Criticism of Brander Matthews. Michigan, 
Ph.D., 1951, Hugh Z. Norton. 
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46. Bensick, Julius, Robert Sherwood. Wis- 
consin, MA, August 1950, R. E. Mitchell. 

47. Blodgett, Anne K., Anna Cora Mowatt. 
Cornell, MA, February 1950, A. M. Drummond. 

48. Bullis, Elaine, Mady Christians. Yale, 
MFA, June 1950. 

49. Cairns, Paul, Dramatic and Theatrical 
Criticism of William Archer. Michigan, Ph.D., 
1951. 

50. Cannon, Mary Jane, The Career of Lot- 
ta Crabtree as a Comedienne on the San Fran- 
cisco Stage. Stanford, MA, Hubert Heffner and 
Norman Philbrick. 

51. Casey, Anna M., A Study of the Devel- 
opment of Sean O’Casey. Colorado, MA, June 
1949, E. J. West. 

52. Deam, William L., A Critical Study of 
the Career of Jessie Bonstelle and her Detroit 
Theatre (tentative). Michigan, Ph.D., 1951, 
Hugh Z. Norton. 

53- Forsberg, Charlotte, Literary Qualifica- 
tions of Eight New York Critics. (A study of 
the educational backgrounds of eight New 
York Critics.) Miami, MA, June 1950, Homer 
N. Abegglen. 

54- Golding, Alfred S., “Goethe’s Theatrical 
Mission.” (Goethe's life of writing.) Yale, MFA, 
June 1949. 

55. Gosney, Margaret, Character Studies of 
Six Famous Neurotic Women in Literature. 
Denver, MA, December 1949, Robert Mead. 

56. Gruener, Allan, George Kelly's Contri- 
bution to the Contemporary American Thea- 
tre. Southern California, MA, January 1950, 
Malcom Ross. 

57. Hawkes, William, Beatrice Lillie. 
MFA, June 1950. 

58. Hollis, Hastell 
Yale, MFA, June 1950. 

59. Huhn, Florence C., An Analysis of the 
Theories of T. S. Eliot and W, H. Auden on 
Poetic Drama, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, MA, February 1950, John Van Meter. 

6o. King, LeRoy E., Epic Theatre: A Study 
of Modern Theatre Concepts as Reflected in 
the Work of Bertolt Brecht and Others. South- 
ern California, MA, June 1950, James H. Butler. 

61. Kramer, Sister Mary Angelita B.V.M., 
Stanislavsky and Reinhardt: A Study in Con- 
trasts. Marquette, MA, June 1949, Joseph W. 
Miller. 

62. MacEachron, John, Pirandello. Wiscon- 
sin, MA, June 1950, R. E. Mitchell. 

63. Martin, Catherine, Jane Cowl. 
MFA, June 1949. 

64. McCaslin, Walter, Selected Critics and 


Yale, 


F., Walter Hampden. 


Yale 
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Their Outlooks on Acting. Ohio State, MA, 
Autumn 1949. John H. McDowell. 

65. Olsen, Robert, Criticism of the Work 
of Thomas Otway, with Particular Attention 
to the Eighteenth Century. Colorado, MA, 
June 1950, E. J. West. 

66. O'Neill, John D., The Comedy of John 
Harkin. Michigan, Ph.D., 1950, Joe Lee Davis. 

67. Orr, Lynn Earle, Dion Boucicault’s Con- 
tributions to Theatrical Art. Louisiana State, 
Ph.D., February 1951, C. L. Shaver. 

68. Pardoe, Kathryn B., Actresses of the 
Pioneer West. Brigham Young, MA, 1951. 

69. Pentz, John, Isben as a Moralist. Johns 
Hopkins, MA, 1951, N. Bryllion Fagin. 

70. Shewmaker, Eugene, Maurice 
Yale, MFA, June 1949. 

71. Syarse, Anna, Katharine Hepburn. Yale, 
MFA, June 1950. 

72. Thompson, Donna F., A_ Study of 
Thomas Wood Stevens and History of the 
Globe Theatre Company, 1933-1941. Towa, 
Ph.D., June 1950, E. C. Mabie. 

73. Titcomb, Frederick, Federico Garcia Lor- 
ca, Dramatic Poet, Cornell, MA, June 1950, 
W. H. Stainton, 

74. Turner, Elsie. The Training and Back- 
ground of Fifty Prominent American Actors. 
Minnesota, MA, June 1950, Frank M. Whiting. 

75- Vetter, Sister Mary of Lourdes H.H.M., 
Principles and Practices of Leading Modern 
American Drama Critics. Marquette, MA, Jos- 
eph W. Miller. 

76. White, William, The Autobiographical 
Elements as Manifested in the Outstanding 
Plays of John August. Southern California, 
MA, January 1950, James H. Butler. 


Evans. 


DIRECTION 

77- Boyd, Samuel, Direction and Complete 
Production of “The Playboy of the Western 
World,” by J. M. Synge. Carnegie Tech., MFA, 
June 1949, Lawrence Carra. 

78. Brown, Ross-Adrian, A Study in the 
Dynamics of Stage Movement. Southern Cali- 
fornia, MA, June 1950, James H. Butler. 

79. Dreier, John T., Direction and Complete 
Production of “The Arbitration,” by Menan- 
der, Carnegie Tech., MFA, June 1949, Law- 
rence Carra. 

80. Du Mond, Arlene, Direction and Com- 
plete Production of “The Gardener’s Dog,” by 
Lope de Vega, Carnegie Tech., MFA, June 
1950, Lawrence Carra. 

81. Franks, Daniel P., Direction and Com- 
plete Production of “The Boys from Syracuse,” 
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by Rodgers and Hammerstein. Carnegie Tech., 
MFA, June 1950, Lawrence Carra. 

82. Gutekunst, Dorothy M., A_ Director's 
Prompt Book for “The Tempest.” Michigan, 
MA, 1950, Hugh Z. Norton. 

83. Lee, Nancy, (Direction and Complete 
Production of a Play). Carnegie Tech., MFA, 
June 1950, Lawrence Carra. 

84. Malton, Vera, Creation of Audience At- 
titudes through the Mise-en-scéne. Cornell, 
Ph.D., Spring 1950, A. M. Drummond. 

85. Robertson, Frederick Strowan, A Direc- 
tor’s Study of the Plays of T. S. Eliot. Michi- 
gan, MA, 1950, Hugh Z. Norton. 

86. Sagal, Boris, “They Came to a City,” by 
Priestley. Yale, MFA, June 1950. 

87. Sheehan, John P., Directing Methods 
and Techniques of W. S. Gilbert. Miami, MA, 
June 1950, Homer N. Abegglen. 

88. Weinstein, Henry, Direction and Com- 
plete Production of “Medea.” Carnegie Tech., 
MFA, June 1949, Lawrence Carra. 


PRODUCTION 

89. Ainsworth, Ford, Production of an Orig- 
inal Play, “The Wishing Well.” Southwestern, 
MA, June 1950, Claude Howard. 

go. Anderson, John R., Experimental Pro- 
duction of an Original Play about Abraham 
Lincoln. Towa, MA, June 1950, Harold Crain. 

gi. Andrews, James, A Production book of 
“All the King’s Men,” by Robert Penn War- 
ren. Yale, MFA, June 1950. 

92. Baldwin, Joseph Burkett, Experimental 
Productions of Three Original Long Plays. 
Iowa, Ph.D., August 1950, E. C. Mabie. 

93. Brewer, Zane, A Production Book The- 
sis. Oklahoma, MFA, May 1950. Carl B. Cass. 

94- Brown, Irving, A Production Book for 
“The Busybody,” by Mrs. Centlivre. Iowa, MA, 
February 1950, George R. Kernodle. 

95. Burroughs, Baldwin, A Production Book 
of “The Assumption of Hannele,” by Haupt- 
mann. Yale, MFA, June 1950. 

96. Crotty, Clarence E., Production of Mo- 
sel’s “Halo for Jane.” Yale, MFA, June 1949. 

97. DeRoo, Edward, A Proditction Book of 
“Arsenic and Old Lace.” Yale, MFA, June 
1950. 

98. Ewing, Donald J., A Production Text 
of Shakespeare’s “King Lear” as presented at 
Catholic University Theatre, together with a 
Study of the Production History of the Play. 
Catholic University of America, MFA, Octo- 
ber 1949, Father Hartke. 

99. Fitch, Joseph, Production of Villiers’ 
“The Rehearsal.” Yale, MFA, June 1949. 
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100. French, David, A Production Book of 
an original play by Robert MacLeod, “Ribbon 
Bow.” Yale, MFA, June 1950. 

101. Gardemal, Louis G., Experimental 
Production of Three Original Long Plays. Iowa, 
Ph.D., February 1950, E. C. Mabie. 

102. Glenn, Stanley, Production of “The 
Daughters of Atreus.” UCLA, MA, August 
1949, William Melnitz. 

103. Goodman, Phillip, A Production The- 
sis of the play “From Morn to Midnight,” by 
Georg Kaiser. Southern California, MA, Au- 
gust 1949, James H. Butler. 

104. Gonzaléz, Jose A. Gonzaléz, A Produc- 
tion Book of “Wonder Working Magician,” by 
Calderon. Yale, MFA, June 1950. 

105. Gressman, Malcolm G., A Production 
Thesis of “The Late Christopher Bean.” Ohio 
State, MA, Winter 1949, John H. McDowell. 

106. Haran, James, (A Production Book for 
play to be chosen later). Stanford, MA, Nich- 
olas Vardac. 

107. Hartley, Neil C., Production of Priest- 
ley’s “They Came to a City.” Yale, MFA, June 
1949. 

108. Harvey, Harold, Production and Prompt 
Book of an Original Play. Kansas, MA, June 
1950, Allen Crafton. 

109. Holmes, Ralph, Production of Shake- 
speare’s “Twelth Night.” Yale, MFA, June 
1949- 

110. Ingram, Charles, A Production Book 
for Elmer Rice’s “The Adding Machine.” Stan- 
ford, MA, Nicholas Vardac. 

111. Johnson, Lucy Beverly, (a) Production 
Design—“Aria de Capo”; (b) Critical Study— 
Outline of dramatic and production theory. 
Mills, MA, June 1950, Arch Lauterer. 

112. Lewis, George, Source Book for Di- 
rection of Children’s Theatres. (Material func- 
tions of costumes, sets, lighting, and props as 
they apply in productions for children.) Den- 
ver, Ph.D., 1951, Campton Bell. 

113. Lipson, Shirley, A Lyric Theatre Pro- 
duction of Federico Garcia Lorca’s “Yerma.” 
Denver, MA, December 1949, Edwin Levy. 

114. Mabbott, Marketa, (a) Production De- 
sign—“The Wise Men of Gotham”; (b) Critical 
Study of “Man with a Load of Mischief.” Mills, 
MA, June 1950, Arch Lauterer. 

115. Mally, George William, A Prompt 
Book and Production Thesis of a Pre-Shake- 
spearean Comedy. Washington State, MA, Au- 
gust 1950, Grace Newell Meeker. 

116. Manzi, Tony, Production of Goldoni’s 
“The Liar.” Yale, MFA, June 1949. 

117. Martin, William J., Production of 
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“Main Objective,” by David J. Larson. Yale, 
MFA, June 1949. 

118. McElray, Clyde, A Production and Pro- 
duction Notebook of “All My Sons.” Baylor, 
MA, June 1950, Keith Palmer and Paul Baker. 

119. McKune, Laurence, Experimental Pro- 
duction of an Original Play. Iowa, MA, Feb- 
ruary 1950, E. C. Mabie and Harold Crain. 

120. Moore, Charles, A Production Book of 
“King Henry IV,” by Pirandello. Yale, MFA, 
June 1950. 

121. Nagy, John, (a) Production Design for 
“Nativity Play” and for last act of “John Ga- 
briel Borkman”; (b) Critical Study of Stage 
Design and Drama. Mills, MA. 

122. Orms, Howard, A Production Book of 
an Original Play by David Rayfiel, “The Crys- 
tal Trumpet.” Yale, MFA, June 1950. 

123. Pauley, John F., Experimental Produc- 
tion of Three Original Plays. lowa, Ph.D., 
August 1950, E. C. Mabie. 

124. Polacheck, Demarest, A Production 
Book of “Wozzech,” by Georg Biichner. Yale, 
MFA, June 1950. 

125. Popovich, Maxim, Production of “She 
Stoops to Conquer.” Yale, MFA, June 1949. 


126. Ragotzy, Jack, Production of an Origi- 
nal Play “Country Mile.” UCLA, MA, Au- 
gust 1949, Ralph Freud. 

127. Richardson, Martha, Production of 
“Blood Wedding,” by Lorca. Yale, MFA, June 
1949. 

128. Richardson, Roy, Experimental Pro- 
duction of Three Original Short Plays. Iowa, 
MA, June 1950, E. C. Mabie. 

129. Riddle, Walter M., A Production The- 
sis of “Hedda Gabler.” Ohio State, MA, Win- 
ter 1950, Everett M. Schreck. 

130. Ross, Julia, Production of an Original 
Three-act Play. Kent, MA, June 1950, G. Harry 
Wright. 

131. Schuller, Frederick, (a) Production De- 
sign for “Tragedy of Tom Thumb”; (b) Critical 
Study of Buchner’s “Wozzeck.” Mills, MA, 
June 1950, Arch Lauterer. 

132. Walker, J. Morton, History of Produc- 
tion Designs for “Hamlet.” Minnesota, MA, 
1951, Frank M. Whiting. 

133. Wandmacher, Herman N., Production 
Study and Text of “Arms and the Man.” Ca- 
tholic University of America, MFA, June 1950, 
Leo Brady. 

134. Stix, John, Production of Gallagher's 
“Night Without Darkness.” Yale, MFA, June 


1949- 
135. Stroh, Mary Jane, A Production The 
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sis of “Little Red Riding Hood.” Ohio State, 
MA, Winter 1950, John H. McDowell. 

136. Swanson, Lawrence, A Production Book. 
Oklahoma, MFA, Carl B. Cass. 

137. Sydow, John, A Production Book of 
“The Spook Sonata,” by Strindberg. Yale, MFA, 
June 1950. 

138. Twiggs, Robert, Experimental Produc- 
tion of an Original Play about George Wash- 
ington Carver. Towa, MA, E. C. Mabie and 
Harold Crain. 

139. Wilcox, Hudson, “Rip Van Winkle,” a 
Production Book Thesis. Oklahoma, MA, Au- 
gust 1949, Carl B. Cass. 

140. Youngken, Eugene, A Production Book 
of “Yes Is For a Very Young Man,” by Ger- 
trude Stein. Yale, MFA, June 1950. 

141. Zieve, Morton, A Production Book for 
Elmer Rice’s “Street Scene.” Stanford, MA, 
Nicholas Vardac. 


DRAMA, GENERAL 


i42. Abrams, Sherwin F., Realism in the 
Elizabethan and Contemporary American Thea- 
tres. Wisconsin, Ph.D., June 1951, R. E. Mit- 
chell. 

143. Bridges, John A., Drama in Religious 
Education. North Carolina, MA, December 
1949, Kai Jurgensen. 

144. Darragh, Margaret (Mrs.), Folk Themes 
in the Japanese Drama. Indiana, Ph.D., 1952, 
Richard Moody. 

145. DeForest, Elsie, The “Wayward Her- 
oine” in Modern Drama. Kansas, MA, 1950, 
Allen Crafton. 

146. Holland, Reginald V., Rhetorical Prin- 
ciples in Various Theatrical Forms in the 
American Theatre. Cornell, Ph.D., 1950, A. M. 
Drummond. 

147- Hunter, Frederick J., The Theoretical 
Basis for Conflict in Drama. Stanford, Ph.D., 
Hubert Heffner and Norman Philbrick. 

148. Levy, Don, A Comparative Study of 
the Dramatic Art of the Three Great Tragic 
Poets as Illustrated in Their Handling of the 
Electra Myth. Southern California, MA, June 
1950, James H. Butler. 

149. Michalak, Victor, 
Controversy in Dramatic Criticism. 
Ph.D., 1952, Richard Moody. 

150. Moeslein, Mary Elizabeth, An Exami- 
nation of Certain Disputed Concepts in Aris- 
totle’s Definition of Tragedy as Contained in 
“The Poetics.” Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, MA, October 1949, Leo Brady. 

151. Nichols III, George E., Factors Affect- 
ing the Presentation of Volition in Modern 


The Plot-Character 
Indiana, 
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Serious Drama, Stanford, Ph.D., Hubert Heff- 
ner and Norman Philbrick. 

152. Rustad, John R., Philosophical and 
Political Theories of the 18th Century as Re- 
flected in Addison’s “Cato.” Washington, MA, 
March 1950, Glenn Hughes. 

153- Weisman, Herman, A Survey of Meth- 
ods and Techniques in the Dramatization of 


Modern Fiction. Denver, Ph.D., June 1950, 
Campton Bell. 
DRAMA, AMERICAN 
154. Allen, Margaret, William Vaughan 


Moody, National Dramatist: A Study of an 
American Drama Renaissance Figure (1869- 
1gto). Cornell MA, Fall 1949, A. M. Drum- 
mond. 

155. Bowen, Roy H., A Study of Melodrama 
in the American Theatre from 1870 to the 
Present. Ohio State, Ph.D., Summer 1950, John 
H. McDowell. 

156. Clinger, Morris, Early Drama of the 
Western States. Brigham Young, MA, 1949. 

157. Engar, Keith M., Political Satire on 
Broadway in the Twentieth Century. Minne- 
sota, Ph.D., 1951, Frank M. Whiting. 

158. Friedman, Madgel D., An Historical 
Study of the Contributions of the Lewis Hal- 
lam Company to American Drama. Southern 
California, MA, January 1949, James H. But- 
ler. 

159. Gledhill, Preston A., Drama in_ the 
Latter-Day Saint Church. Brigham Young (Wis- 
consin), Ph.D., 1951. 

160. Hamar, Clifford E., Evolution of the 
Concept of “Hero” in American Drama, 1850- 
goo, Stanford, Ph.D., Hubert Heffner and 
Norman Philbrick. 

161. Hawes, David S., John Brougham as an 
American Playwright and Man of the Theatre. 
Stanford, Ph.D., Hubert Heffner and Norman 
Philbrick. 

162. Knowles, Robert, The Detective Play 
in the American Theatre 1900-1949. Florida, 
MA, June 1950, Robert Dierlam. 

163. LaFleur, Lydia Backer, Altitudes To- 
ward War and Pacifism in American Drama 
from “What Price Glory” to “The Eve of St. 
Mark.” Maine, MA, June 1950, Milford Wence. 

164. Landfield, Jerome, Joan of Arc in 
American Drama: 1798-1947. Stanford, MA, 
Hubert Heffner and Norman Philbrick. 

165. Mcllrath, Patricia Anne, Stereotype in 
the Characterization of Twentieth Century 
American Drama. Stanford, Ph.D., Hubert 
Heffner and Norman Philbrick. 

166, Miller, Daniel, Regional Drama and 
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Production in America (with production pro- 
jects of representative plays). Wisconsin, MA, 
June 1950, J. W. Curvin. 

167. Pettit, Paul B., The Important Ameri- 
can Dramatic Types to 1900; A Study of the 
Yankee, Negro, Indian and Frontiersman. Cor- 
nell, Ph.D., Spring 1949, A. M. Drummond. 

168. Philbrick, Norman, Democracy and So- 
cial comedy in America from 1800-1833. Cor- 
nell, Ph.D., Spring 1949, A. M. Drummond. 

169. Schaffer, Pauline, The Position of Wo- 
men in Society as Reflected in American Drama 
since the Civil War. Stanford, Ph.D., Hubert 
Heffner and Norman Philbrick. 

170. Shyers, Josephine, A History of Dra- 
matic Production at Johns Hopkins. Johns 
Hopkins, MA, 1951, N. Bryllion Fagin. 

171. Tillson, M. William, The Frontiers- 
man in American Dramatic Literature. (A des- 
cription of the frontier caricature in Early 
American Dramatic Literature.) Denver, Ph.D., 
1950, Campton Bell. 

172. Upshaw, John, 
and Practice of Thornton Wilder. 
MA, August 1950, E. J. West. 

173. Walters, Walter, American Dramatic 
Criticism. (Limit uncertain, but probably 1880- 
1914.) Western Reserve, Ph.D., June 1950, A. F. 
White. 


The Dramatic Theory 
Colorado, 


DRAMA, EUROPEAN 


174. Anderson, Francis, Annotated Trans- 
lations of Three One-Act Plays by Ludwig 
Holberg: “The Christmas Room,” “The Trans- 
formed Bridegroom,” and “The Arabian Pow- 
der,” with an Introductory Essay on Holberg’s 
Life and His Contribution to Drama. Southern 
California, MA, June 1950, James H. Butler. 

175. Craig, John H., A Critical Study of the 
Drama of T. S. Eliot. UCLA, MS, February 
1950, Walden P. Boyle. 

176. Kest, Robert A., Golden Age of Dutch 
Drama. Brigham Young, MA, 1949. 

177. Kittle, Dale, The Use of Insanity as a 
Dramatic Device by Elizabethan Dramatists. 
Florida, MA, June 1950, D. B. Dusenbury. 

178. Locke, Vivia, Thematic Study of the 
Plays of John Millington Synge. Southern Cali- 
fornia, MA, June 1949, James H. Butler. 

179. Neumann, Alfred R., Evolution of the 
Concept of the Gesamtkunstwerk in German 
Romanticism. Michigan, Ph.D., 1950, Otto 
Graf. 

180. Richey, Dorothy, The Dance in Eliza- 
bethan Drama and the Problems of its Staging. 
Northwestern, Ph.D., June 1950, Lee Mitchell. 

181. Russell, William, The Satire of Affected 
Characters in Ben Jonson’s Comedies and the 
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Problem of Their Staging. Northwestern, Ph.D., 
June 1950, Lee Mitchell. 

182. Scott, Ray, A Study of the Develop- 
ment of the English Comedy of Manners from 
1660 to 1g00. Southern California, M.A., June 
1950, James H. Butler. 

183. Shropshire, Anne. The Role of Milla- 
mant. Yale, MFA, June 1949. 

184. Worth, Deane, The Line of Dramatic 
Action in Dostoevski’s “The Idiot.” (Illustrated 
by a scenario for the dramatization of the 
text.) Smith, MA, June 1950, Hallie Flanagan 
Davis. 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 


185. Bach, Earl, The Status of Dramatic Ed- 
ucation in Roman Catholic Colleges and Uni- 
versities throughout the United States. Denver, 
Ph.D.; June 1950, Campton Bell. 

186. Barnelle, Virginia, The Theatre-Going 
Habits of the High School Student. UCLA, 
MA, June 1951, Jack Morrison. 

187. Bigler, Norval, A Handbook for Drama, 
Radio, and Motion Picture Appreciation in 
High School Teaching. Utah State, MS, June 
1950, Harold I. Hansen. 

188. Borck, Ralph W., The Planning and 
the Selection of Equipment for the Educational 
Theatre Scene Shop. Towa, MA, August 1950, 
A. Gillette. 

189. Brown, Leonard, Three Sets of Slides, 
Twenty Pictures Each, for Use in Teaching of 
Drama. Denver, MA, Spring 1950, Richard 
Woelhaff. 

190. Cappuccilli, Ralph M., A Curriculum 
Study of Theatre Courses in Ten Small Colleges 
in the Midwest. Michigan, MA, 1950, Hugh Z. 
Norton. 

igi. Clark, Edwin L., The Teaching of 
Theatre in the Fine Arts Program of High 
School and Community College. Iowa, Ph.D., 
August 1950, E. C. Mabie and H. F. Seabury. 

192. Davee, Paul W., The Theatre in the 
Curriculum of Liberal Arts and Graduate Col- 
leges, A Study in Fine Arts. Iowa, August 
1950, E. C. Mabie and H. F. Seabury. 

193. Davis, George L., A Source Book for 
Teachers of Dramatic Activities. (Materials in 
Dramatic Choric Reading, Puppetry, Dramati- 
zation.) Denver, MA, December 1949, Kathryn 
E. Kayser. 

194. DeHaven, Clarence, A Survey of the 
Teaching of Speech and Play Production in 
the Secondary Schools of Baltimore. Johns 
Hopkins, MA, N. Bryllion Fagin and Francis 
Thompson. 

195. Farren, Dorothy Jean, The Place of 
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Dramatics in the Secondary School Curriculum. 
Tufts, MA, June 1950, Marston Balch. 

196. Fulks, Lewis L., The Problems of Dra- 
ma and Their Relationship to the Building of a 
Theatre for Abilene Christian College. South- 


ern California, MA, January 1950, Evadna 
Blackburn. 
197. Gould, Harold V., The Place of the 


Theatre and Theatre Studies in Education. 
Cornell, Ph.D., A. M. Drummond. 

198. Hurwitz, Albert, Manual for the Teach- 
ing of Theatre Arts on an Activity Basis. Yale, 
MFA, June 1949. 

199. Johnson, Ray A., A Survey of the 
Speech Training in Preparation for the Min- 
istry of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. Utah 
State, MS, June 1950. 

200. Lehman, John F., A Manual of Acting 
for Children at the Elementary Level, Oregon, 
MS, August 1950, Horace W. Robinson. 

201. Lentz, Anna, A Survey of Drama in the 
High Schools of Colorado, Denver, MA, 1950, 
Kathryn Kayser. 

202. Lesher, Miriam, The Use of Dramatics 
as an Aid in Rehabilitation in Psychological 
Speech Disorders. Penn State, MA, Spring 
1950, Robert D. Reifsneider. 

203. MacDonald, Robert, The 1948 Kent 
State University Show Boat—The Record of an 
Experiment. Kent, MA, Summer 1950, G. Harry 
Wright. 

204. McCloskey, James R., A Study of the 
Central Staging Method and its Rise and De- 
velopment in the Universities and Colleges in 
the United States. Southern California, MA, 
August 1949, James H. Butler. 

205. McIntyre, Barbara, Evaluation of Ma- 
terials for Creative Dramatics for Children. 
Minnesota, MA, Kenneth L. Graham. 

206. Neslen, Francis, A Survey of School 
Theatre in the Territory of Hawaii. Hawaii, 
MA, 1950, Earl Ernst. 

207. Pappas, George C., A Survey of Drama 
in Ten Representative High Schools in Los 
Angeles County 1948-1949. Southern California, 
MA, June 1950, James H. Butler. 

_ 208. Peterson, John, A Testing Program for 
Theatre Arts Students. UCLA, MA, February 
1950, Kenneth Macgowan. 

209. Redman, Susan, Methods of Formal 
Play Production with the Intermediate School 
Child. Cornell, MA, February 1950, W. H. 
Stainton. 

210. Shafer, Kermit, Design for an Educa- 
tional Theatre Building. (Embodies design for 
legitimate stage, radio, television, and movies, 
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classrooms and art gallery.) Denver, MA, June 
1950, Campton Bell. 

211. Smith, Barbara, A Critical Analysis oj 
Speech and Drama Program Difficulties of a 
School in a Bilingual Community. Catholic 
University of America, MA, February 1949, 
Jean Kerr. 

212. Tumin, Richard, Sound in Educational 
Theatre Arts. UCLA, MA, June 1950, Ralph 
Freud. 

213. Verigan, Richard H., Production Fa- 
cilities and Equipment of American College 


Theatres. North Carolina, MA, May 1950, 
Harry E. Davis. 
MorTION PIcTURES 


214. Caplinger, Carmon, The Adaptation of 
Plays to Movies since the Advent of Sound. 
Indiana, MA, 1950, Richard Moody. 

215. Cooper, Harry L., Production of a Film 
on Psychological Studies. UCLA, MA, June 
1950, George Sinclair. 

216. Driscoll, John P., An Inquiry into the 
Relationship of the Film and the State. UCLA, 
MS, February 1950, John Ross Winnie. 

217. Gaupp, Charles J. Jr., The Dramaturgy 
of Cinema Adaptations of Stage Plays. lowa, 
June 1950. E. C. Mabie. 

218. Huber, James G., An Examination of 
the Dramatic Structure of Four Screen Plays 
of Preston Sturges. Catholic University of 
America, MA, June 1950, Leo Brady. 

219. Maney, Florence, A Study of Dickens’ 
Films, (Particular attention to film treatment 
of poetic imagery and social problems). Ha- 
waii, MA, 1950, Alfons Korn. 

220. Mock, Flora, Production of a Film 
Combining the Medium of Live Action and 
Animation. UCLA, MS, February 1951, Norman 
Dyrenfurth and William Shull. 

221. North, Joseph, Early Development of 
the Motion Picture (1887-1909). Cornell, Ph.D., 
Fall 1949, A. M. Drummond. 

222. Patton, Ross, Production of a Film on 
Progressive Educational Techniques. UCLA. 
MA, August 1949, Norman Dyrenfurth. 

223. Rejlek, Frank, The Use of Film in 
Science. UCLA, MA, June 1949. John Ross 
Winnie. 

224. Shepard, Grant, Production of film: 
“Nuts and Bolts and Propaganda.” UCLA, MA, 
August 1949, John Ross Winnie. 

225. Snegoff, Mark, The Production of an 
Animated Teaching Film on the Additive and 
Subtractive Theory of Colored Light. UCLA, 
MA, February 1950, Norman Dyhrenfurth. 

226. Stephens, Eugene P., A Study of the 
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Development of Farce in the Motion Pictures 
from the Early Days of the Cinema to the 
Present Time. Catholic University of America, 
MA, June 1950, Leo Brady. 

227. Widney, Joseph, A Film on the Scien- 
tific Approach to Forming Opinions. UCLA, 
MA, June 1950, John Ross Winnie. 


LIGHTING 


228. Davis, Jed H., A Critical Survey of the 
Stage Lighting Equipment in the High Schools 
in Minnesota. Minnesota, MA, December 1949, 
Frank M. Whiting. 

229. Dewey, Walter S., An Experimental 
Study of the Use of Visual Aids in the Teach- 
ing of Stage Lighting. Iowa, Ph.D., June 1951, 
E. C. Mabie. 

230. Lutton, Richard B., Simple Home- 
Built Lighting Equipment for the Low Budget 
Theatre. Iowa, MA, June 1950, W. S. Dewey. 

231. Peterson, Rita Zo, Stage Lighting 
Methods: 18th Century American Theatre. 
Wisconsin, MA, June 1950, J. W. Curvin. 

232. Weese, Stanley, Stage Lighting, s9th 
Century American. Illinois, MA, June 1950, 
Barnard Hewitt. 


MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZATION 

233. Feist, Frances, Methods of Production 
and Objectives of the Amateur and Professional 
Theatres. Kansas, MA, 1950, Allen Crafton. 

234. Klain, James M., The Multi-Purpose 
Use of a University Theatre Facility. UCLA, 
MS, June 1950, Jack Morrison. 

235. Lane, Herbert, The Organization of a 
Touring Company for Shakespearean Produc- 


tion, UCLA, MA, February 1950, William 
Melnitz. 
236. McClure, Stanley, A History of Theatre 
Advertising. Indiana, MA, 1950, Richard 
Moody. 


237. Musser, Tharon, Business in the Thea- 
tre. Yale, MFA, June 1950. 


Music 

238. Von Wald, Mary Barbara, The Use of 
Music and Spectacle in Early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Melodrama. Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca, MA, June 1950, Leo Brady. 

239. Wood, James M., An Adaptation of 
“Assumption of Hanele” to Lyric Theatre. 
(Original music composed for A Cappella 
choir.) Denver, MA, March 1950, Campton 
Bell. 

240. Williams, Van, Comic Music in Rela- 
tion to Comic Acting Technique. Yale, MFA, 
June 1950. 
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PLAYWRITING. ANALYSIS AND CRITICISM 


241. Andreadou, Chryssa, A Comparison of 
the “Oedipus Tyrannus,” by Sophocles, to “The 
Infernal Machine,” by Jean Cocteau. Smith, 
MA, June 1949, Frank Day Tuttle. 

242. Bennett, Frank, The Southern Charac- 
ter as Treated by American Playwrights 1920- 
1945. Florida, MA, June, 1950, D. B. Dusen- 
bury. 

243. Clark, Dale H., Fiction into Theatre: 
A Comparison of the Narrative and Theatre 
Treatments of “A Bell for Adano,” “Mr. 
Roberts,” “Command Decision,” and “South 
Pacific.” Colorado, MA, June 1950, E. J. West. 

244. Fuller, Marcus W., An _ Interpretive 
Analysis of Three Plays and Their Stage Set- 
tings: “Les Mouches,” by Jean Paul Sartre; 
“Tobias and the Angel,” by James Bridie; and 
“Spook Sonata,” by August Strindberg. Sou- 
thern California, MA, June 1949, James H. 
Butler. 

245. Green, Gordon, An Analysis of “The 
Importance of Being Earnest” as a Satire on 
Victorian Life. Southern California, MA, Jan- 
uary 1950, James H. Butler. 

246. Hertel, Herbert R. Jr., An Analysis of 
the Plays of Clifford Odets in Terms of the 
Social Ideas Expressed. Southern California, 
MA, June 1950, James H. Butler. 

247- Klein, Ralph, Goldoni’s “The Liar,” 
18th Century Italian Comedy. (Adapting a 
period play to the modern stage; an experiment 
in effectiveness of production.) Denver, MA, 
March 1950, Edwin Levy. 

248. Lithgow, Arthur W., The Playwrights 
and the Modern Theatre. Cornell, MA, Fall 
1949, A. M. Drummond. 

249. McFarland, Lawrence, Analysis of the 
Early Work of Playwrights. lowa, Ph.D., June 
1950, E. C. Mabie and Harold Crain. 

250. Murray, Janet, A Comparison of J. M. 
Barrie’s “The Little Minister” as a Novel and 


as a Play. Colorado, MA, June 1950, E. J. 
West. 
251. Nelson, Johnny Fae, A Study of the 


Playwright’s Purpose in the Use of the Orestes 
Myth: Aeschylus and Jean-Paul Sartre. Smith, 
MA, 1949, Hallie Flanagan Davis. 

252. Peckinpoh, Sam, An Analytical Study of 
the Tragic Aspects in Three Full-length Plays 
by Tennessee Williams. Southern California, 
MA, June 1950, James H. Butler. - 

253. Radkoff, Stephen, A Study of Theatre 
Conventions as they Affect Structure in Play- 
wrighting. Carnegie Tech., MFA, June 1950, 
Arthur Wilmurt. 
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254. Roh, Frank John, The Contributions of 
William Saroyan to Contemporary Drama. Sou- 
thern California, MA, June 1950, James H. 
Butler. 

255. Stewart, Mary, The Use of Dialect in 
the Plays of George Bernard Shaw. Johns Hop- 
kins, MA, 1950, Francis Thompson. 

256. Walker, Robert, Maxim Gorki’s “Lower 
Depths.” UCLA, MA, June 1950, Kenneth 
Macgowan. 

PLAYWRITING, MANUSCRIPT 

257. Allardice, James, “Marriage a La 
Mode,” an Original Play. Yale, MFA, June 
1949. 

258. Chapman, Roy, An Original Play 
Based on the Records of the Juvenile Court 
in Evansville, Indiana. Indiana, MA, 1950, 
Richard Moody. 

259. Cole, Carol, (An Original Full-length 
Play). Johns Hopkins, MA, 1950, N. Bryllion 
Fagin. 

260. Dickinson, Donald Hugh, “Seven Cities 

of Gold,” an Original Play. Yale, MFA, June 
1949- 
261. Forgy, Howell, A Study in the Compar- 
ative Techniques Involved in the Transposition 
of a Novel to a Play. UCLA, MA, June 1950, 
Kenneth Macgowan. 

262. Graves, Russell, 
Carnegie Tech., MFA, June 1949, George 
McCalmon. > 

263. Hall, Tom, (An Original Full-length 
Play). Minnesota, MA, July 1950, David W. 
Thompson. 

264. Jesson, Edward, (An Original Full- 
length Play). Minnesota, MA, July 1950, David 
W. Thompson. ; 

.265. Keller, Alvin, “Storm,” an Original 
Play. Yale, June 1950. 

266. Kraft, Gertrude, “Mr. Cockle Finds 
Peace,” an Original Play. Yale, MFA, June 
1950. 

267. Leppert, Elmore, Bird of Darkness. 
(An original play based on the life of Edgar 
Allen Poe.) Southern California, MA, January 
1950, Janet Stevenson. 

268, Londo, Leslie, Asa’s Wives. (An original 
play based on the Mormon Colony in Michi- 
gan.) Southern California, MA, January 1950, 
Janet Stevenson. 

269. Matteson, R. Albert, (An original Full- 
length Play). Minnesota, MA, June 1950, David 
W. Thompson. 

270. McKinney, Eugene, Dramatization of 
Activities and Program of Baylor University 
Hospital at Dallas. Baylor, MA, February 1950, 
Paul Baker. 


(An_ Original Play). 
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271. Meehan, Robert, “Grain of Sand,” an 
Original Play. Yale, MFA, June 1949. 

272. Menagh, Beresford, “Yielding 
Place,” an Original Three-act Play. Southern 
California, MA, June 1949, Janet Stevenson. 

273. Muse, Violet, Forty-Niner Diary. (An 
original play based on the California Gold 
Rush.) Southern California, MA, June 1950, 
Janet Stevenson. 

274. Nugent, Maurice, 
Yale, MFA, June 1949. 

275. Pollock, Bert, An Original Play, “Across 
Big Mountain,” Given as Major Production. 
Carnegie Tech., MFA, June 1949. George 
McCalmon. 

276. Rayfiel, David, “How to Build a Com- 
munity,” an Original Play. Yale, MFA, June 
1950. 

27. Robson, Jack, “Blue Ridge,” an Original 
Three-act Play. Southern California, MA, June 
1949, Reginald Lawrence. 

278. Saffron, Robert, “Lola Montez,” an 
Original Play. Yale, MFA, June 1949. 

279. Schram, Louis, (An Untitled Play Deal- 
ing with the Discouraged Veterans). Southern 
California, MA, June 1950, Janet Stevenson. 

280. Shay, Thomas M., (An Original Play 
on James Lane, early Kansas Free-stater). Kan- 
sas, MA, February 1950, Allen Crafton. 

281. Stevenson, Florence, (A Play Dealing 
with the Life of Christopher Marlowe). Sou- 
thern California, June 1950, Janet Stevenson. 

282. Suffill, Lawrence, A Three-act Comedy. 
Oklahoma, MFA, May 1950, Thomas Patterson. 

283. Walsh, William, The Wind and the 
Night. (A dramatic presentation based on the 
folk-lore and history of the Rocky Mountain 
area.) Denver, Ph.D., Spring 1950, Campton 
Bell. 


Les Compagnons. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 

284. Essman, Philip, Comparative Study of 
Presentation in the Mediums of Radio, Motion 
Picture, and Television. UCLA, MA, August 
1949, Walter Kingson. 

285. Fingerle, Clarence, Thirteen Radio 
Dramas Built upon the Life of Joseph Smith 
from Stories Told by His Mother, Lucy Mack 
Smith, Brigham Young, MA, 1951. 

286. Gregory, Thomas, Theatre Techniques 
in Acting for Television. Towa, MFA, August 
1950, E. C. Mabie. 

287. Jennings, Rebecca, The Preparation of 
Three Twenty-Six Minute Television Scripts 
for Children. (Adventure stories.) Denver, MA, 
Spring 1950. 

288. Lewis, William, Thirteen Radio Dra- 
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mas from the Book of Mormon. Northwestern, 


MA, 1949. 


289. Longwith, Jean, Theatre Techniques 


in Directing for Television. Towa, MFA, Au- 
gust 1950, E. C. Mabie. 
McKune, Lawrence, Theatre  Tech- 


290. 
niques in Writing for Television. Iowa, MFA, 


June 1950, E. C. Mabie. 

291. Pound, David, A Series of Experimental 
Radio Programs Based on Art History. (A pro- 
gram intended to stimulate interest in current 
exhibits at the Denver Art Museum.) Denver, 
MA, December 1949, R. Russell Porter. 

292. Spangler, Eugene, Theatre Techniques 
in Designing for Television. Iowa, MFA, Au- 
gust 1950, A. S. Gillette. 

293. Thompson, Richard, Script Services in 
Educational Radio. UCLA, MA, June 1950, 
Walter Kingson. 

294. Tulchin, Harold, Theatre Techniques 
in Cinematography for Television. Iowa, MFA, 
August 1950, E. C. Mabie. 


SCENE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


295. Baron, Robert H., A Plan for the Use 
of Prefabricated Aluminum Sectional Units as 
a Means of Rendering More Effective the Con- 
struction and Use of Framed Scenery for the 
Stage. Smith, MA, June 1949, Denton M. Sny- 
der. 

296. Cole, Wendell, Transitional Stage De- 
sign, 1900-1920. Stanford, Ph.D., Hubert Heff- 
ner. . 

297. Davis, William M., The Need Behind 
the Scenes. Yale, MFA, June 1949. 

298. Hartwig, Gilbert, Modern American 
Scene Designers on Scene Designing (with em- 
phasis upon the use and construction of the 
model stage). Marquette, MA, July 1929, Jo- 
seph W. Miller. 

299. Hoak, Eugene Q., Historical-critical 
Study of Design Motifs. Ohio State, Ph.D., 
June 1950, John H. McDowell. 

goo. Huntley, Stirling, Preference of Thea- 
tre Audiences with Regard to Background Col- 
or. UCLA, MS, August 1949, G. Edward Hearn. 

301. Johnson, J. Wendell, Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Stage Techniques, with Emphasis on the 
Drottningholm Theatre. Stanford, Ph.D., Hu- 
bert Heffner and Norman Philbrick. 

goz. Knaack, Louis, Designed Costumes for 
“She Stoops to Conquer” (major production) 
and Designed Sets for “The Cherry Orchard” 
(major production). Carnegie Tech., MFA, 
June 1949, Elizabeth Kimbetly and Lloyd 
Weninger. 

303. LaDue, Joanne, (a)Writing and Design- 
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ing a Dance Drama Based on the Life of the 
Wendell Sisters; (b) Designing Lighting and 
Settings for Dance Compositions. Mills, MA, 
June 1950, Arch Lauterer. 

304. Larson, Orville K., History of American 
Scene Design, 1915-1950. Mlinois, Ph.D., 1951, 
Barnard Hewitt. 

305. Molyneux, William, A Project in Scene 
and Costume Design for the Production of 
“The Chalk Circle.” Towa, MA, February 1950, 
A. S. Gillette. 

306. Pullinger, Albert, The Flexible Stage. 
Yale, MFA, June 1950. 

go7. Richards, Sarah A., Designs for the 
Modern Production of “The York Nativity 
Play.” Smith, MA, June 1949, Denton M. Sny- 
der. 

308. Seiger, Marvin, The Physical Principles 
Involved in Backstage Theatre Practice. UCLA 
MA, February 1950, Walden P. Boyle. 

30g. Seltzer, Jerome Maxwell, An Historical 
Study of Inigo Jones’ Work in the Theatre. 
Southern California, MA, June 1950, James H. 
Butler. 

gio. Shiffler, Harrold C., Scenic and Cos- 
tume Designs for a Production of Percy Mac- 
Kaye’s “A Thousand Years Ago.” lowa, MA, 
February 1950, A. S. Gillette. 

gi1. Sidlauskas, Francis W., Aluminum 
Framed Scenery. Yale, MFA, June 1949. 

giz. Thayer, Robert, Designs for a Theatre 
and Model. Yale, Certificate, June 1950. 

314. ° Whited, Nordstrom Cain, New The- 
ories and Techniques in American Scene De- 
sign as Developed during the Period 1910-1920. 
UCLA, MA, February 1950, Walden P. Boyle. 

314. York, Zack, A Critical Study of Con- 
temporary American Stage Design. Wisconsin, 
Ph.D., June 1951, R. E. Mitchell. 


SOUND 


315. Beaumont, John, Auditory Component 
Control. Yale, MFA, June 1949. 

316. Brock, James, A Study of the Sound 
Effects in Elizabethan Drama. Northwestern, 
Ph.D., June 1950, Lee Mitchell. 


‘THEATRE, GENERAL 


317. Egan, Wesley W., A Technical Study 
on Playhouse Construction and Equipment. 
North Carolina, MA, Harry E. Davis. 

318. Hallauer, John, A Study of Techniques 
of Dramatization. Ohio State, Ph.D., Summer 
1950, John H. McDowell. 

31g. Hayes, Harold, Experimental Study of 
Reactions of Audiences in the Theatre, I. Iowa, 
Ph.D., June 1950, E. C. Mabie. 
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320. Lehman, Al, A Comprehensive Survey 
of the History of Ballet. Carnegie Tech., MFA, 
June 1950, E. Kimberly. 

321. Mooney, James E., Theatre History of 
Oscar Wilde’s “The Importance of Being Ear- 
nest.” Florida, MA, June 1950, D. B. Dusen- 
bury. 

322. Morgan, William R., Experimental 
Study of Reactions of Audiences in the Thea- 
tre, 11. Towa, Ph.D., February 1951, E. C. Ma- 
bie. 

323. Paul, Theodore Jr., Experimental Stu- 
dy of Reactions of Audiences in the Theatre, 
111. Towa, Ph.D., August 1950, E. C. Mabie. 

g24. Vrieze, Jack W., The Greek Chorus 
and its Use in Modern Plays. lowa, MA, George 
R. Kernodle. 

THEATRE, AMERICAN 

325. Bagley, Russell, A History of Theatrical 
Entertainment in Pensacola, Florida, 1882-1892. 
Florida, MA, June 1949, D. B. Dusenbury. 

326. Bain, Helen Pate, A Descriptive Study 
of the Little Theatre and its History in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Michigan, MA, 1950, Hugh 
Z. Norton. 

327. Battaglia, Mary Jane, The Hallam 
Theatrical Company in Colonial America. Kan- 
sas, MA, February 1950, Allen Crafton. 

328. Behringer, Clara, A History of the 
Theatre of Ann Arbor to 1908. Michigan, 
Ph.D., 1950, Hugh Z. Norton. 

329. Bradford, Clinton, The Non-Profession- 
al Theatre in Louisiana from 1800 to the Pre- 
sent. Louisiana State, Ph.D., August 1950, C. L. 
Shaver. 

330. Brian, George C., A History of the 
Theatre in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, from 1900 
to 1920. Louisiana State, MA, June 1950, C. L. 
Shaver. 

331. Browning, Robert, The Show Boat— 
Theatre of America’s Rivers: Its Birth, Growth, 
and Decline. Southern California, MA, June 
1950, James H. Butler. 

332. Colodny, Lester, Edward M. Harri- 
gan’s Contribution to the American Theatre. 
Illinois, MA, February 1950, Barnard Hewitt. 

$33- Dugan, John, American Men of Letters 
in the Theatre. Minnesota, Ph.D., 1951, Frank 
M. Whiting. 

334. Hill, West T., The Theatre in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, 1855-1900. lowa, Ph.D., Au- 
gust 1951, L. A. Goff. 

335- Howe, Carroll, The Group Theatre. 
Yale, MFA, June 1950. 

336. Hume, Charles V., A History of the 
Sacramento Theatre. Stanford, Ph.D., Hubert 
Heffner and Norman Philbrick. 
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337- Mather, Patricia, The Theatre History 
of Wichita, Kansas. Kansas, MA, June 1950, 
Allen Crafton. 

338. Reed, Charles, A History of Dramatic 
Entertainment in Little Rock, Arkansas, 1889- 
1899. Florida, MA, August, 1949, D. B. Dusen- 
bury. 

339. Rudick, Lawrence W., A History of the 
Theatre in Detroit, 1862-1900. Stanford, Ph.D., 
Hubert Heffner and Norman Philbrick. 

340. Ryan, James, The Lake Michigan Play- 
house—A Report on its Inception, Organiza- 
tion, Development, and Achievements. Kent, 
MA, June 1950, G. Harry Wright. 

341. Salisbury, Harold E., A Critical Study 
of the Problems Involved in the Staging of 
Early 19th Century American Melodramas. 
Southern California, MA, June 1950, James 
H. Butler. 

342. Tucker, Lawrence, Passion Plays in 
America. Iowa, Ph.D., June 1951, E. C. Mabie 
and George R. Kernodle. 

343. Wagner, Hilda S., The Development 
of Theatre Activities at Mt. Holyoke College, 
1837-1950, Columbia Teacher's College, Ph.D., 
June 1950, Magdalene Kramer. 

344. Wessler, Jessica, The Civic Theatre 
Theory of Percy MacKaye. Southern California, 
MA, January 1950, James H. Butler. 

345. White, Louise, The History of the 
Globe Theatre in San Diego, California. Sou- 
thern California, MA, June 1950, James H. But- 
ler. 

346. Woodruff, John, The Theatrical Ven- 
ture in Boston; a Study of the Old Howard 
and its Times. Cornell, Ph.D., Spring 1949, 
A. M. Drummond. 


‘THEATRE, EUROPEAN 


347- Elrod, James, The Influence of the 
Roman Mime in the Theatre up to 1600. Indi- 
ana, MA, 1950, Richard Moody, 

348. Guitiano, William, A Study of the 
Theatre of Jacinto Grau and His Place in the 
Contemporary Spanish Theatre. Michigan, 
Ph.D., 1949, Sanchey y Escribaro. 

349. Guild, Harvey B., A Descriptive Analy- 
sis of the Practices and Influences of the Théd- 
tre Libre. Southern California, MA,. June 1950, 
James H. Butler. 

350. Linn, John G., The Court Masques 
and their Influence on the Popular Theatre. 
Cornell, Ph.D., Spring 1950, R. C. Bald. 

351. Lipsey, Alfred Eugene, The History of 
the Habimah Theatre—The National Theatre 
of Israel. Southern California, MA, January 
1950, James H. Butler. 
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352 Palmer, Richard, The Stage Director the Future,” by George Vitoux: A Translation 
in England, 1870-1910. Yale, MFA, June 1949 with Introduction and Notes. Cornell, MA, 
353- Smith, Herbert L., “The Theatre of February 1950, A. M. Drummond. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Edwin Burr Pettet, Editor 


MATINEE TOMORROW. Fifty Years 
Of Our Theatre. By Ward More- 
house. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1949; pp. viit+341. Illustrated. $5.00. 


There may be something that Ward 
Morehouse does not like about the thea- 
tre, but you will look long before you 
find it in his book, Matinee Tomorrow. 
Here is an informal history of the 
American theatre; here is delightful, 
entertaining writing; here is green room 
gossip, anecdotes of stars, playwrights, 
producers; here are statisties in the 
guise of narration, narration a little too 
disarming and statistics too profuse for 
the mind to grasp their true significance; 
here is the history of show business told 
by an able reporter, a first-rate dramatic 
critic, an inveterate first-nighter. If Mr. 
Morehouse is sentimental about the 
theatre, his sentiment is interspersed 
with shrewd observations, astute apprai- 
sals, challenging conclusions. 

Reading this book, a playgoer of the 
first half of the century, lost in a fog of 
memories will be tempted to peruse old 
programs of exciting nights in the thea- 
tre of a glamorous era. The Ethel Bar- 
rymore of Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines, the Mrs. Fiske of Salvation 
Nell, the Maude Adams of The Little 
Minister, these and all the other glit- 
tering personalities of an age of fire- 
works are here. Mr. Morehouse has the 
ability to create a personality, or an era, 
in a deft, vivid phrase or two. For in- 
stance: 

“David Belasco, of the dreamy eyes, the chalk 


white face, the clerical collar and the somber 
garb of a priest; Charles Frohman, short, com- 


pact, pudgy, with a pleasant face, a good brain, 
and a big heart... .” 


So he describes two of the men who 
“contributed vitally to the bustle of the 
final years of the nineties.” In_ like 
vein he makes hosts of other figures 
emerge as individuals from their theatri- 
cal backgrounds before time has ob- 
scured them in vague memories. 

For the contemporary theatre patron, 
his narrative may sometimes savour too 
much of the nostalgia of a Victorian 
Christmas card. Eventually, as we read, 
we experience a feeling of apprehension. 
It occurs to us that Mr, Morehouse is 
recording the decline of the theatre. He 
presents the rise and fall of vaudeville, 
of the Follies, of the Washington Square 
venture, of the Group Theatre, of the 
Federal Theatre. Suddenly we find our- 
selves asking what has become of those 
vivid figures whose names appeared in 
such profusion in early pages. A few 
we can account for, but what a small per 
cent are actively engaged in our theatre 
today! Mr. Morehouse, in an early 
chapter, described an actress of force 
and vitality. Today she should be at 
the height of her career. We know her, 
if at all, as a character actress in bit 
parts in Hollywood films. 

For the modern playgoer, then, or for 
the theatre student, this book brings 
home, only too painfully, the fact that 
we have no American theatre. Mr. More- 
house has written a history of show 
business—of Broadway. 

“Broadway—and Broadway is, of course, an all 
inclusive area, a frenzied chunk of mid-town 


Manhattan bounded on the south by the Em- 
pire Theatre, on the north by Columbus Circle, 
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on the west by the Martin Beck Theatre, and 
the east by the Ziegfield Theatre... .” 
This, he reiterates, is the American thea- 
tre. He tells us brilliantly of the indi- 
vidual successes of actors, playwrights, 
producers in this limited area; he takes 
us from “the wild and frenzied years” to 
the theatre shortage of 1950. The per- 
ceptive reader eventually recoils as he 
comprehends the momentary existence 
of the entire structure; he is appalled 
at the ruthless waste and exploitation of 
talent and resources. This story, how- 
ever, is between the lines; this is not 
Mr. Morehouse’s story; this is a tale 
still to be written. 

In Matinee Tomorrow there is good 
entertainment for those who want to 
experience vicariously great moments 
of theatrical glory; there is vital infor- 
mation for the student of American 
theatrical history; statistics, still unin- 
terpreted, whose value has not been de- 
stroyed by the aura surrounding them. 
Let the would-be actor, however, the 
potential director, the promising scene 
designer read this book at his peril, for 
there is much between the lines to give 
him pause. 

ALVINA KRAUSE, 
Northwestern University 


BAROQUE AND ROMANTIC STAGE 
DESIGN. Edited by Janos Scholz 
with an Introduction by A. Hyatt 
Mayor. New York: Herbert Bittner 
and Company, 1950; 122 reproduc- 
tions on g7 plates. 40 pages of text. 
$10.00. 

Baroque and Romantic Stage Design 
should be a welcome addition to the 
literature on theatrical art. Janos Scholz, 
the well-known musician and art con- 
noisseur who selected the plates for Bitt- 
ner’s Theatrical Designs from the Baro- 
que through Neoclassicism (1940) has 
again served as editor for this new col- 
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lection of stage designs. ‘This new work 
is a more comprehensive collection cov- 
ering a longer period of time than the 
earlier volume. Many of the designs, 
heretofore unpublished, are from Mr. 
Scholz’s private collection, one of Amer- 
ica’s important private collections of 
theatrical art. 

The short text includes a brief in- 
troductory essay by A. Hyatt Mayor on 
the development of perspective in archi- 
tectural drawing and its ultimate use 
in stage decoration, the catalogue of the 
designs, and a selected bibliography. 
Mr. Scholz comments briefly on the 
great collections from which these de- 
signs were taken and also introduces 
us to a number of lesser known conti- 
nental scenic artists. After studying the 
catalogue you wish Mr. Scholz had been 
more generous in his annotations, espec- 
ially on the new men. At present, he 
does no more than arouse our curiosity. 

But it is in the designs that we have 
the meat of the book. Herbert Bittner 
has given us a handsome volume with 
beautifully reproduced plates. As stated 
on the book jacket, here we have “the 
lyric elegance and sumptuous splendor 
of stage decoration during its age of 
glory.” Peruzzi, Burnacini, the Bibie- 
nas, the Galliaris, Servandoni, Piranesi, 
Fossati, Belotto, Sacchetti, Platzer, De 
Pain, Schinkel and Institoris are but a 
few of the forty-five artists represented. 

In Baroque and Romantic Stage De- 
sign we have at last, in the English lan- 
guage, at a reasonable price, a volume 
that compares most favorably with con- 
tinental publications on stage decora- 
tion, such as those in German by Paul 
Zucker or Hans Tintelnot, or the Italian 
works of Signori Mariani and Ricci. 
Our thanks to Herbert Bittner and Ja- 
nos Scholz. 

OrvILLE K. LARSON, 
University of Illinois 
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ACTORS ON ACTING. Theories, 
Techniques, and Practices of the 
World's Great Actors, Told in Their 
Own Words. Edited with Introduc- 
tions and Biographical Notes by Toby 
Cole and Helen Krich Chinoy. New 
York: Crown Publishers, 1949; pp. 
xiv+596. $5.00. 


The most barren area in theatre his- 
tory has at last been tilled—and with 
deep shares. A pair of enterprising col- 
laborators, Toby Cole and Helen Krich 
Chinoy, have done for the history of 
acting what Barrett Clark did for criti- 
cism in his European Theories of the 
Drama, and something he did not do— 
made it readable. 

In Actors on Acting the authors have 
anthologized the story of the actor’s art, 
written for the most part by actors them- 
selves, supplementing those _ stretches 
where actors were mute with shrewdly 
selected critical material. The sweep is 
tremendous. Everybody who was any- 
body from Plutarch to Barrault speaks 
his piece in the 550 well set-up pages 
of this generous book. Some of the ma- 
terial is new: a highly introspective ex- 
cerpt from Stanislavsky’s notes, articles 
by Stella Adler, José Ferrer and Erwin 
Piscator written at the request of the 
editors. But it is in bringing together 
the old and scattered that historians 
Cole and Chinoy have supplied a de- 
mand that was fast becoming inflation- 
ary—despite Alan Downer’s brush-clear- 
ing in the pages of PMLA. 

When a period is rich in material, the 
authors select cautiously without being 
the less comprehensive. For example, 
the section devoted to England and 
Ireland from the nineteenth century to 
Gielgud opens with a survey of the 
period, scholarly and well written (thir- 
teen such section-surveys in all—a col- 
lection of considerable merit in itself) . 
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‘Then follows a critical biography of 
Kean, the first actor spotlighted (such 
highly annotated biographies introduce 
each of the one hundred and twenty 
actors in the book). Then, for want of 
something significant from Kean him- 
self (the little there is, the authors in- 
clude) there follows a passage from 
Hawkins’ The Life of Edmund Kean 
and a finely descriptive piece by the 
perceptive American critic who called 
himself ‘““Betterton.” Macready gets the 
same treatment—but with more to say 
for himself. Then Fanny Kemble takes 
over, followed by G. H. Lewes, the 
Bancrofts, Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, 
Madge Kendal, William Archer, et al. 
The section ends with Michael Redgrave 
attempting another interpretation of 
Stanislavsky. Obviously, the omnipres- 
ent Bernard Shaw, an actor by instinct 
if not by profession, could not be ig- 
nored. He offers “The Point of View of 
the Playwright.” Starred among the 
missing is Lawrence Olivier. 

When the pickings are meagre, Cole 
and Chinoy demonstrate their stature 
as researchers of wisdom and experience. 
In their section on Greece, they sur- 
round a quarter stripped of thespian 
self-expression with as much pertinent 
critical commentary as records offer: 
some excerpts from The Poetics, por- 
tions of Plutarch, Aulus Gellius and 
Julius Pollux and—happy choice—two 
selections from Plato, “On Inspiration” 
from The Dialogues and “On Imita- 
tion” from The Republic. 

For good measure, Cole and Chinoy 
pile up a bibliography of 1100 titles of 
biography, autobiography, criticism, 
commentary and opinion, making it 
(this is a jacket blurb not hard to ac- 
cept) “the most extensive known.” Then 
they decorate their package with a Gen- 
eral Index of “Actors, major roles, plays, 
films, companies, theatres, movements 
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and other subjects pertinent to the his- 
tory of acting’”—the most extensive such 
index known to this reviewer. 

Possibly the most impressive section 
of the book is called “Major references 
by actors to fifty fundamentals of act- 
ing.” Here these indefutigable collec- 
tors have indexed such items of thes- 
pian concern as “Definitions of Acting,” 
“Emotional Identification,” “Actors 
Born or Made?” “Art or Nature?” and 
under each, with the pages noted, runs 
the list of those actors who have express- 
ed opinions on the subject earlier in 
the book. 


It is an expensive book, even as books 
go these days. Perhaps it is too costly 
for general use as a supplementary text. 
But it is a monumental work and gives 
honest value. Somehow one can’t be- 
grudge the dollars it will earn for those 
who fathered it and for Crown, who in 
publishing it have added another vol- 
ume to their growing list of excellent 
works on theatre. 

E.B.P. 


BRIEFLY NOTED 


WORLD DRAMA. From Aeschylus to 
Anouilh. By Allardyce Nicoll. Lon- 
don: George G. Harrap & Company 
Ltd., 1949; pp. 492. With 64 plates 
in half-tone. 30/ 

Nicoll covers the world at a terrific 
pace—Scribe through Ibsen in_ fifty 
pages, for instance. An abstract from a 
great scholar’s notebooks, well written, 
dependable, comprehensive and, as is 
usual with world histories, skin-deep. 
Nicoll knows more than he tells, but 
what he gives is pure cream, flavorsome 
and full bodied. Makes a good bid to 
replace the inaccurate Inside U.S.A. 
type of survey cluttering many a drama 
bookshelf. | Magnificently — illustrated. 
Takes five weeks to come from England 
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at $4.85. Quicker from your local book- 
seller at $8.50. 


EDWARD GORDON CRAIG. Designs 
for the Theatre. By Janet Leeper. 
Harmondsworth, England: Penguin 
Books Ltd., 1948; pp. 40. With 41 
plates, four in full color. 2/6d. 
Pocket-size introduction to mystery- 

man Craig. A_ brief but excellently 
written sketch of his life precedes a 
chronology of his contributions to the 
theatre. Then follows the beautifully 
reproduced drawings for the stage. An- 
other English miracle book still for sale 
in this country for fifty cents. Soon to 
be $1.25. 


THE STRANGE LIFE OF AUGUST 
STRINDBERG. By Elizabeth Sprigge. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1949; pp. 229. $3.50. 

Popular biography with Strindberg 
hovering around somewhere between 
the lines. Sprigge talks “about” the 
angry playwright, but the man in her 
book never wrote Miss Julia. Good 
reading for the bedside or for a Ladies 
Literary Club report. 


THE HUMAN NATURE OF PLAY- 
WRITING. By Samson Raphaelson. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1949; pp. vili+267. $4.00. 
Raphaelson has written An Actor Pre- 

pares for playwrights. Conversations 

with students at the University of IIli- 

nois, with teacher doing most of the 

talking. Good talking too, with its em- 
phasis upon personal experience as the 
springboard for young playwrights. 

Anti-conventional, lively, provocative, 

this playwright’s approach heralds a re- 

lease from the depressing, academic “‘cli- 
max- at- the-end-of-the-second-act”” school 
of analysts devoted to writing text-books 
instead of plays. Raphaelson’s conver- 
sations are as easy to follow as Stanislav- 
sky's and as difficult to abstract. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES 


OFFICERS NOMINATED FOR 1951 


Publication of the following report constitutes official notice to the members 
of the American Educational Theatre Association as required by the Constitu- 
tion. ‘Twenty-five members may petition the Executive Secretary by June 10, 1950 


to add names to the slate. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The 1951 Nominating Committee, consisting of Valentine Windt, Herschel 
Bricker, Father G. V. Hartke, and Samuel Selden (chairman), serving with Hu- 
bert Heffner and Norman Philbrick, met December 28, 1949 in Chicago, Illinois, 


to nominate officers for 1951. The following slate was selected: 
Lee Mitchell, Northwestern University 


For Vice-President .......... William P. Halstead, University of Michigan 


For Advisory Council (1951-1953) 


Sister Margaret Mary ... Cathedral High School, Superior, Wisconsin 
Frank Whiting .__.. University of Minnesota 
SAMUEL SELDEN, Chairman 


SLATE FOR 1952 NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


This constitutes official notice to the members of the American Educational 
Theatre Association that the Advisory Council, according to the provisions of 
Section 4,c of the By-Laws, has prepared the following slate for the election of the 
Nominating Committee for 1952: 

Sister Mary Angelita, Immaculate Conception Academy, Davenport, Iowa 

Delwin Dusenbury, University of Florida 

‘ Marjorie Dycke, High School of Performing Arts, New York, New York 

Kenneth L. Graham, University of Minnesota 

Warren Lee, University of South Dakota 

J. Fenton McKenna, San Francisco State College 

Cecil Matson, State College of Washington 

James Moll, University of Texas 

Corda Peck, Collinwood High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Roberta Seibert, Webster Groves (Mo.) High School 

Sara Spencer, Children’s Theatre Press, Anchorage, Kentucky 

Eldon Winkler, Wellesley College 

Any 25 members of AETA may supplement this slate by petitioning the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary before June 10, 1950. This slate, supplemented by petitions, 
will then be submitted to the membership for a vote by mail. 

At the time of the annual Convention, the Executive Secretary shall certify 
as the Nominating Committee the four who have received the highest vote and 
who have registered at the Convention by noon of the first day of the meetings. 
The elected member who received the highest vote shall be chairman. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary shall serve ex officio as the non-voting member of the Commit- 
tee. The retiring President shall serve ex officio as the fifth voting member of the 
Committee. Except for the ex officio members, no member shall serve on the 


Nominating Committee more than once in three years, 


— 
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NEWS 


David W. Thompson, Editor 


All AETA members are invited to send items 
to the News Editor, University of Minnesota 
Theatre, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. Deadlines 
are January 1, March 1, August 1, October 1. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE MEETING 


Children’s Theatre workers from all 
parts of the country will have an oppor- 
tunity to share their experiences, to ob- 
tain assistance from specialists in solving 
their problems, to learn new techniques, 
and to discuss and evaluate recent devel- 
opments in their field at the Sixth An- 
nual Children’s Theatre Conference to 
be held at the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, from August 24 through 
26, 1950. This Conference is under the 
auspices of the Children’s Theatre Com- 
mittee of the American Educational 
Theatre Association, and is to be spon- 
sored by the University of Minnesota. 


August 24 


Upon being called to order by the 
Chairman of the Children’s Theatre 
Committee, Campton Beil, the first gen- 
eral session of the Conference will con- 
sider “Clarification of the Term Chil- 
dren’s Theatre,’ and will hear Ann Ree- 
ly, Spokane; Charlotte Chorpenning, 
Chicago; Doris Smith, Portland, Ore.; 
and Isabel Burger, Baltimore. A second 
general meeting in the afternoon will 
consider Children’s Theatre as “The 
Profession with Many Faces,” and will 
hear Dorothy Enderis, Milwaukee; Mary 
Eleanor Weisgerber, New York; and 
Thomas Poag, Nashville, among others. 
The Conference will then divide itself 
according to the interests of the delegates 
for round table discussions: “University 
and College,” Albert Mitchell, Univer- 


sity of Utah, chairman; “High School,” 
Dorothy Kester, Akron, chairman; “Pri- 
vate Studio,” Hazel Aamodt, Minneapo- 
lis, chairman; “Independent Commun- 
ity Children’s Theatres,” (for those 
groups governed and financed by them- 
selves) Thomas B. Faunce, Santa Bar- 
bara, chairman; “Sponsored Community 
Children’s Theatres,” (for groups gov- 
erned and financed by separate organiza- 
tions, like the Junior League, Little 
Theatre, AAUW, etc.) Margaret Ed- 
munds, Seattle, chairman; “Trouping 
Children’s Theatres,” Grace Price, Pitts- 
burgh, chairman, 

At dinner that evening, Dr. John E. 
Anderson of the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare at the University of Minnesota, will 
speak on “The Psychological Aspects 
of Child Audiences.” Following this ad- 
dress, the University of Minnesota Play- 
ers will present King Arthur and the 
Magic Sword, a new script by Keith 
Engar of Minneapolis. 


August 25 


Speakers at the morning general ses- 
sion have as their topic “The Interna- 
tional Scene,” and they will consider 
Children’s Theatre in various European 
countries. A luncheon at the Lafayette 
Club on Lake Minnetonka will be fol- 
lowed by the afternoon business session, 
which will include a discussion of AETA 
membership by David Thompson, Min- 
neapolis; a report from the National 
Theatre Assembly by Burdette Fitzger- 
ald, Oakland; a summary of the year’s 
work by the AETA Children’s Theatre 
Chairman, Campton Bell, Denver; and 
reports by the various Children’s Thea- 
tre sub-committees, 
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In the late afternoon, the trouping 
group of the Minneapolis Junior League 
will present The Washer-Woman’s 
Child. In the evening, the Conference 
will see ten-minute cuttings from several 
new scripts, presented by students in the 
Workshop (see below) Direction class. 
These cuttings will be made from scripts 
submitted to the Workshop Playwriting 
director. 


August 26 


A panel consisting of Frank Whiting, 
Minneapolis; T. O. Andrus, Detroit; 
Morton Walker, Minneapolis; William 
McCreary, Cleveland; and George Lewis, 
Provo, Utah, will discuss the subject, 
“Technical Aspects of Children’s Plays,” 
at the morning general session. A make- 
up demonstration, under the chairman- 
ship of William Ireland Duncan, Ox- 
ford, will complete this session. 

At the Creative Dramatics session in 
the afternoon, Ruth Lease of Seattle will 
speak on “How to Establish Creative 
Dramatics in Your Community.” A de- 
monstration with a group of children 
from the University of Minnesota In- 
stitute will be supervised by Jean Mills, 
Meadville. Open committee meetings 
will conclude the afternoon session. 

The closing event of the Conference 
will be a performance of Peter Pan, by 
the University of Minnesota Players. 

Reservations for the Conference may 
be sent to Kenneth L. Graham, Chair- 
man of Arrangements, 308 Nicholson 
Hall, University of Minnesota, Minnea- 
polis 14, Minnesota. A registration fee 
of $2.50 for AETA members and $5, for 
non-members is asked. 

Members of the 1950 Children’s Thea- 
tre Conference Committee include Sara 
Spencer Campbell, program chairman, 
Mr. Graham, Campton Bell, Winifred 
Ward, Frank Whiting, Norman Phil- 
brick, and Burdette Fitzgerald. 
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SPECIAL WORKSHOP 


The Children’s Theatre Workshop 
will convene, in connection with the 
Conference, on August 21, 22, 23, 1950, 
three days before the Conference begins. 
Each day of the Workshop will be divid- 
ed into approximately hour-and-a-half 
classes. Instructors and classes include 
Winifred Ward, “Creative Dramatics’; 
Frank Whiting, “Direction and Lighting 
for Children’s Theatre Productions”; 
Richard Corson, “Scenic Design and 
Make-up for Children’s Theatre Pro- 
ductions”; Robert Moulton, “Costuming 
for Children’s Theatres Productions”; 
Richard Spear, “Publicity and Business 
Management of Children’s Theatres’; 
and Kenneth L. Graham, “Playwriting 
for Children’s Theatre.” For the latter 
course, the instructor requests those who 
enroll to submit original manuscripts 
of Children’s Theatre plays to him be- 
fore July 24. 

An enrollment fee of $5 may be sent 
with registrations to Kenneth L. Gra- 
ham, University of Minnesota. 


FROM ENGLAND 

The Oxford University Dramatic So- 
ciety is considering a visit to the United 
States this summer and should be avail- 
able for performances in college and 
university theatres during the summer 
sessions. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Mr. Brian Acworth, Merton College, 
Oxford, England. 


AETA COMMITTEES 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 

The Chairman, Paul Kozelka, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, invites 
interested AETA members to take an 
active part in the studies being carried 
on by the Committee through its present 
sub-committees on (1) Curriculum, (2) 
Children’s Theatre Liaison, (3) Prob- 
lems in Junior College, (4) Stage Move- 
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ment and Dance, (5) Graduate Studies, 
(6) Fine Arts Survey Courses, (7) Tour- 
ing and Exchanging Plays, (8) History 
of Theatre Departments and Their Pro- 
ductions, (g) Courses in Theatre Or- 
ganization and Management, (10) Guid- 
ance Techniques, (11) Teaching Loads. 

J. W. Warfield, Mary Washington 
College, Fredericksburg, Va., conducted 
a survey for the Committee in 1949 of 
the touring and exchanging of plays be- 
tween colleges and universities. He sent 
questionnaires to 120 institutions in all 
of the 48 states and received 97 replies. 
He reports that “close to fifty per cent 
of the schools are touring or exchanging, 
the travel conditions are good in most 
cases, and the cooperation of the allied 
arts better than average. The latter two 
points have an important bearing on the 
success or failure of the work. Three- 
quarters of the institutions favor tours, 
exchanges, and AETA support of the 
work. Over ninety per cent of the schools 
feel that the students will definitely gain 
from the experience, but half of them 
oppose the granting of academic credit 
for touring. Less than half of the schools 
have an established budget for touring 
or exchanging, and only a quarter of 
them have an adequate budget for the 
project. Over half of the institutions 
recognize a demand for more drama in 
their regions and seem to feel that ex- 
changes and tours should include other 
arts. Less than a quarter of the schools 
have incoming college or university pro- 
ductions, while over eighty per cent of 
the localities have an opportunity to see 
and hear professional groups. A major- 
ity of the schools recommend drawing 
upon all eligible students for the work 
as Opposed to the use of drama majors 
only.” 


PRODUCTION LISTS 
A list of plays produced in colleges 
and universities during 1948-49, as de- 
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termined by the response to a question- 
naire sent out by the Committee, is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. In addi- 
tion, the Chairman, Theodore Hatlen, 
Santa Barbara College, sends the follow- 
ing report on the results of this survey: 

“The response suggests that there are 
many services which AETA can provide 
for its members in improving the quality 
of dramatic offerings. Some of these 
services might be: 

“To continue to strive for royalty re- 
ductions and earlier releases of current 
plays. 

“To set up a loan service to schools 
which have inadequate libraries or fa- 
cilities for securing good plays. 

“To provide information on good 
foreign plays and make translations of 
them available. 

“To aid small schools in solving their 
technical problems. 

“To aid the religious and denomina- 
tional schools in solving their problems 
of censorship. 

“Another possiblbe AETA service that 
might be welcomed would be the forma- 
tion of touring repertory groups which 
could be booked into small schools 
which are not equipped or staffed to 
provide a full dramatic program by 
themselves. It would also appear that 
AETA might profitably sponsor a na- 
tion-wide one-act play contest which 
would give focus to the miscellaneous lo- 
cal efforts now being expended. 

“The fine cooperative response to this 
questionnaire and the many pertinent 
comments made by those replying are 
ample evidence of the vigor of the cur- 
rent educational theatre and of the rich 
and varied activity which gives roots to 
AETA.” 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


As part of the activities of the Com- 
mittee a sub-committee having as its 
members Bernard Beckerman of Hofstra 
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College, Jess W. Gern of Western State 
College of Colorado, and Robert B. Bur- 
rows (Chairman) of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, was appointed to investigate the 
teaching load, duties, and responsibili- 
ties of theatre technicians in the college 
and university field. 

The three members of the sub-com- 
mittee report that the results of this tech- 
nical theatre survey have been delayed 
because somewhat less than 50 per cent 
of the 330 detailed questionnaires sent 
out had been answered and returned by 
the end of 1949. “Certain broad gen- 
eralizations can be made, however, on 
the basis of replies so far. For one thing, 
in a surprising number of institutions 
the drama work is carried on in a ‘one- 
man’ theatre, with little opportunity for 
the kind of specialization and organiza- 
tion that makes for a high standard of 
production.. Another fact in evidence is 
that few institutions make any allowance 
in teaching load for the considerable 
amount of extra-curricular work done 
by instructors in educational theatre act- 
ivities. The production work is piled 
onto class teaching, resulting in a situa- 
tion in which very likely either the staff 
members are overworked or the quality 
of the productions slighted, or both. 

“The final report of this committee 
will present the facts and figures indicat- 
ing the extent of the teaching load, 
the time spent on planning and other 
directional duties, including the supervi- 
sion of students out of class. Whatever 
correlations and other significant facts 
are revealed by the survey, will be set 
forth at that time.” 


UNION PRACTICES 


This special and temporary Commit- 
tee consisting of J. Fenton McKenna, 
San Francisco State College, Joseph A. 
Withey, Utica College of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and Lee Norvelle, University of 
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Indiana, Chairman, served as one of the 
committees participating in the Decem- 
ber 26 discussions leading to the AETA 
“Resolutions for the Proposed National 
Theatre Assembly.” ‘The results of the 
Committee’s survey of 63 institutions, 
from which 42 replies were received, are 
reported here in summary by Joseph A. 
Withey. 

1. Sixty-six per cent of the colleges and 
universities reported locals of the 
Stage Hands’ Union in their com- 
munities. Locals are probably so dis- 
tributed because of the need for pro- 
jectionists in the communities. 

2. Union stage hands seldom work pro- 
ductions in campus theatres, unless 
a professional company plays there 
or unless the campus theatre is used 
for programs of an artist series. 

3. Union stage hands are, in general, 
less skilled in theatre techniques 
than are student theatre workers, 
though some are capable in rigging 
and electrical work. Many are pro- 
jectionists. 

4. Twenty-one per cent of the colleges 
and universities reporting indicated 
they have had discussions with local 
unions in the past few years. Thus, 
in most cases, the unions are not 
pressing the issue of union crews for 
campus productions. 

In almost all cases student personnel 

are permitted to work with union 

crews on road shows. 


6. In general, when a college or uni- 
versity production goes off campus, 
it must employ union labor in the 
theatres it uses, unless these theatres 
are high school or community houses. 


ANTA 

ANTA has announced the release of 
the ANTA ALBUM OF STARS, Vol- 
ume I. Starring in the Decca Album, 
which is first of a projected series, are 
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Helen Hayes in two scenes from Victoria 
Regina, Frederic March and Florence 
Eldridge in scenes from Years Ago and 
The Skin of Our Teeth, Eva LeGalli- 
enne in Hedda Gabler, and John Giel- 
gud in two scenes from Richard II. The 
actors and authors have contributed 
their percentages and royalties as a 
means of providing ANTA with addi- 
tional income to carry on its work. Al- 
bums may be ordered directly from 
ANTA at 139 West 44 Street, New York, 
18, N. Y. or your local record store. The 
long-playing recording is priced at $5.85 
and the regular 78 rpm with 4-12” re- 
cords at $9.23, including excise tax and 
postpaid. 

Also from ANTA may be obtained: 
(1) WORLD PREMIERES, monthly 
bulletin of the International Theatre 
Institute listing complete production in- 
formation together with a plot summary 
and press extracts for professional thea- 
tre premieres in many countries; (2) a 
chart entitled ‘Comparative Costs for 
Productions of “The Glass Menagerie’ in 
Community, College, Summer Stock, and 
New York Theatres,” supplementary to 
the “Theatre U. S. A.” section of the De- 
cember 1949, THEATRE ARTS. 


CATHOLIC THEATRE 
CONFERENCE 

The C. T. C. annual BULLETIN, 
containing articles on theatre and re- 
ports and pictures of members’ produc- 
tions throughout the country, and also 
the monthly “Production Calendar” are 
available from the C. T. C. Service Bu- 
reau, 120 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 


THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 

It is expected that Fulbright programs 
of international education exchange 
will be initiated in the near future with 
Australia, Egypt, Iran, Turkey and In- 
dia since an agreement has been signed 
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recently with each of these countries. 
Any person wishing to apply for an 
award as advanced research scholar or 
visiting lecturer in any one of these 
countries is encouraged to write the 
Conference Board Committee at this 
time. An application form and _ neces- 
sary information will be sent to interest- 
ed individuals by the Conference Board 
Committee as each program is inaugur- 
ated. 

There may still be time to work out 
an arrangement under the Fulbright 
program for a foreign lecturer to teach 
in your university or college during the 
academic year 1950-51. Information re- 
garding procedures for issuing such an 
invitation should be addressed to the 
Conference Board Committee. 

Application forms for the United 
Kingdom and British Colonial Depend- 
encies, Belgium and Luxembourg, 
France, Greece, Italy, The Netherlands, 
Burma, The Philippines, New Zealand, 
and Norway for the academic year 1951- 
52 will be sent to interested individuals 
in the late summer or early autumn 
when the programs for that year are 
available. It is too late to apply for an 
award for these countries for the acad- 
emic year 1950-51. 

Announcement of Awards for 1950-51 
will be made by the Department of State 
on behalf of the Board of Foreign Schol- 
arships in April or May. 

Additional information may be se- 
cured from the Executive Secretary of 
The Committee on International Ex- 
change of Persons, Conference Board of 
Associated Research Councils, 2101 Con- 
stitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


Junior Entertainment, Inc., 1343 Aco- 
ma Street, Denver 4, Colorado, has entry 
forms available for authors interested in 
entering its annual Children’s Play Com- 
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petition. The closing date for the con- 
test is October 1, 1950. The two prizes 
for original plays are $100 and $50, for 
adaptations $75 and $4o. 

The Playshop of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore 18, Maryland, an- 
nounces that its annual Theodore Mar- 
burg Prize of $100 will be awarded for 
the best full-length play submitted be- 
fore July 1, 1950 . The Department of 
Writing, Speech and Drama at Johns 
Hopkins will award the annual Victor 
Frenkil Prize of $150 for the best origin- 
al television script submitted before July 


1, 1950. 


SUMMER THEATRE PLANS 


Bryn Mawr College Summer Theatre, 
Frederick Thon, director, will offer six 
complete productions plus workshop 
and television performances and will 
have as lecturers: Vinton Freedley, The- 
resa Helburn, Arthur Hopkins, Norris 
Houghton, Louis Kronenberger, and 
José Limon. 

Camden Hills Theatre, under the di- 
rection of Herschel L. Bricker of the 
University of Maine, will present regular 
performances in its theatre in Camden, 
Shakespeare in The Garden Theatre, 
and a large-scale production at historic 
Fort Knox in Bucksport. The Theatre 
awards four full fellowships: one each 
in design, lighting, theatre management, 
and playwriting. 

Connecticut College will be the scene 
of the School of the Dance sponsored 
jointly by New York University, Martha 
Hill, director, and Connecticut College, 
Ruth Bloomer, director. The six-week 
session of study and production in all 
aspects of modern American dance will 
be climaxed by the presentation of the 
Third American Dance Festival, featur- 
ing José Limon and Company, the Dud- 
ley-Maslow-Bales Company, and other 
leaders in contemporary dance. 
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University of Delaware, Department . 


of Dramatic Arts and Speech, C. R. Kase, 
Chairman, is offering during the first 
term of the Summer School, a combina- 
tion of courses designed to be useful to 
the teacher responsible for the dramatic 
program. 

At the University of Iowa the Depart- 
ment of Speech and Dramatic Art, E. C. 
Mabie, Head, in addition to its regular 
courses, will present Summer Stock, a 
Junior Playhouse and a_ Television 
Workshop in Iowa City, and _ perform- 
ances by graduate students at the Lake 
Okoboji Playhouse. 


Macalester College will conduct a 
Summer Theatre Workshop, including 
theatre courses and productions of 
CLAUDIA and BOTH YOUR 
HOUSES. The staff consists of Hilding 
G. Peterson, Jed H. Davis, and Mary 
Gwen Owen, Chairman. 


The Margaret Webster Company will 
have summer headquarters at the Wood- 
stock Playhouse, Woodstock, New York, 
where a Theatre School will be under 
the management of Edward Choate and 
Margaret Webster. 


The University of Minnesota will 
have the following additions to its re- 
gular summer courses: during the first 
session, an Opera Workshop under the 
direction of Frank Whiting and James 
Aliferis; during the second session, 
courses in Stage Make-Up by Richard 
Corson and in Children’s Theatre by 
Winifred Ward. 

Northwestern University Department 
of Theatre will have Theodore Cloak 
of Lawrence College and Rita Criste of 
Evanston Public Schools as visiting fa- 
culty members. 


Palos Verdes College, Calfiornia, of- 
fers an. Experimental Summer Session, 
combining work in Theatre, Dance, Art, 
and Music, and featuring guest lectures 
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by Vincent Price, Harry Horner, Ruth 
Warrick, Lotte Goslar, and James But- 
ler. 


Ohio State University offers its full 
undergraduate and graduate program in 
theatre under its staff headed by John 
H. McDowell, Charles ). McGaw, Eve- 
rett M. Schreck, and Eugene Q. Hoak. 


The Salzburg Mozarteum Theatre Se- 
minar, from July g0 to August 26, will 
have courses in English on all aspects of 
the theatre taught by Ernst Lothar, Emil 
Pirchan, Caspar Neher, A. C. Nagler, 
and Gustav Vargo. Information may be 
obtained from the Austrian State Tour- 
ist Department, 48 East 48th St., New 
York 17, New York. 


Stanford University, Hubert Heffner, 
Exceutive Head, offers its full curricu- 
lum in Speech and Drama, four major 
productions, and the Eighth Radio-Tele- 
vision Institute. 


A feature of the Summer Session of 
Theatre Arts at the University of Vir- 
ginia, Roger Boyle, director, will be a 
repertory of styles of drama. The six 
productions during the eight-week ses- 
sion will comprise contemporary com- 
edy, drama, melodrama and_ revivals 
from the Elizabethan and Restoration 
periods. Milton Smith of Columbia Uni- 
versity will teach an advanced course, 
Special Problems in Direction, and will 
direct The Beaux Stratagem and The 
Taming of the Shrew. 


Wellesley College Theatre-School, EI- 
don Winkler, executive director, will 
have a teaching and production statt 
from various colleges: Leo S. Lavandero 
and George W. Hendrickson from Tu- 
lane University and Le Petit Théatre 
du Vieux Carré, Henry B. Williams from 
Dartmouth College, Lewis W. Stoerker 
from Ripon College, and Betty Coe 
Armstrong and Edward C. Cole from 
Yale University. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


Arthur L. Woehl of Hunter College 
reports the success of a Testimonial Din- 
ner for A. M. Drummond of Cornell 
University held in New York City, 
March 13. Among the 150 Cornell alum- 
ni attending were Franchot Tone, 
Madge Evans, Sidney Kingsley, William 
Prince, Dorothy Sarnoff, and Frank Sul- 
livan. The dinner was one of a series 
of events in connection with raising the 
$40,000.00 Drummond Fund, to be used 
by Professor Drummond to complete 
projects and publications already under 
way. 

George R. Kernodle will be leaving 
the University of Iowa in June to join 
the Speech Department at the Univer- 
sity of Tulsa where he will be in charge 
of expanding graduate work in Theatre. 

Bob E. Davis, former instructor in 
Drama at South Gate High School, Calif- 
fornia, is now teaching at the Los An- 
geles Valley Junior College. 

Bruce Roach of the University of Tex- 
as, as Director of Speech Activities for 
the Texas Interscholastic League, writes 
a monthly column entitled ‘Teachers’ 
Guide to Good Plays” and special ar- 
ticles for the Texas Interscholastic 
Leaguer. 


AT THE THEATRES 


ALABAMA 

Montevallo, Alabama College. Ninth 
Annual Drama Festival, Mar. Walter H. 
Trumbauer, director. 

Talladega College. DEAR RUTH, 
Feb. James O. Hopson, director. 


CALIFORNIA 

Anaheim, Marywood School. JENNY 
KISSED ME, Feb. Four one-act plays, 
Mar. FORGIVE ME, MOTHER 6 ori- 
ginal), Apr. PANDORA, May. MA- 
DONNA EVENING, May. Gwen Holly 
Simpson, director. 
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Pasadena Playhouse. THE TEM- 
PEST, Mar. Gilmor Brown, director. 
Julia Farnsworth, choreography. HOME 
IS TOMORROW by J. B. Priestley, for 
International Theatre Month, Mar. 

San Jose State Coilege. TONIGHT 
AT 8:30, Mar. John R. Kerr, directcr. 
J. Wendell Johnson, designer. 


CONNECTICUT 

New Haven, Yale University. THE 
MYRMIDONS (premiere) by Tunc, A. 
Yalman, Feb. Beverly Wilson, director. 
Lecture by Frank A. McMullan on “The 
Theatre in Relation to International 
Understanding,” Mar. RIBBON BOW 
(premiere) by Robert C. MacLeod, Mar. 
Frank A. McMullan, director. 


DELAWARE 

Newark, University of Delaware. THE 
PRINCESS AND THE SWINEHERD 
(Third Annual Children’s Theatre 
Tour of Delaware), Apr. Eighth Dela- 
ware Play Festival, Apr. Paul Randall, 
Temple University, critic judge. C. R. 
Kase, executive director. 


FLORIDA 

Lakeland, Florida Southern College. 
EVERYMAN, Mar. Adapted and di- 
rected by Gail Potter. 

Tallahassee, Florida State University. 
IPHIGENIA AMONG THE TAURI- 
ANS by Euripides, Feb. George McCal- 
mon and Emily Crow, directors. Charles 
Reimer, designer. THE SHOEMAK- 
ER’S HOUSE by Ronald Mitchell, Feb. 
George McCalmon, director. Charles 
Reimer, technical director. 


ILLINOIS 

Argo High School. ALL AT SEA, 
Feb. PAPA IS ALL, Mar. 

Aurora, East High School. Minstrel 
Show, Feb. THE HISTORY OF 
SPORTS (assembly) Mar. CAPTAIN 
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APPLEJACK, Mar. Lulu Bredlow, di- 
rector. 

Bismarck High School. RIDERS TO 
THE SEA, Mar. Mary Messner, director. 

Bloomington High School. JANE 
EYRE, Feb. Dorothy Jean Hostettler, 
director. 

Champaign Senior High School. SEV- 
EN SISTERS, Jan. Wilma Dryden, di- 
rector. THE WANDERING DRAGON, 
Mar. Marion Stuart, director. 

Charleston, Eastern State High School. 
H. M. S. PINAFORE, Feb. Guss Grimm, 
director. 

Chicago Heights High School. I RE- 
MEMBER MAMA, Feb. Letiha Paul- 
sen, and Frank Buchtel, directors. 

Danville High School. FOG ISLAND, 
Feb. MOMENTS MUSICAL, Mar. 
RIDDLE ME RICHES, May. Mary Mil- 
ler, director. 

Decatur High School. SEVEN 
TEENTH SUMMER, Apr. Norma Mag- 
nuson, director. 

Du Quoin High School. WHO 
KILLED MARTIN, Feb. Wesley Bo- 
vinet, director. 

Elmhurst College. PILLS FROM 
PARADISE (original musical), Oct. 
THE YOUNG AND FAIR, Dec. THE 
COCKPIT by Bridget Boland, for Inter- 
national Theatre Month, Mar. THE 
COMEDY OR ERRORS, Apr. C. C. Ar- 
ends, director. Harry W. Campbell, tech- 
nical director. 

Evanston Township High School. 
Five original one-act plays, Mar. STAGE 
DOOR, Apr. Haydn Bodycomb, di- 
rector. 

Hoopeston High School. HAPPY 
JOURNEY, Mar. James Bost, director. 

Kewanee High School. GROWING 
PAINS, Mar. Jeanne Trevillion, direct- 
or. 

Lincoln Community High School. 
WILBUR FACES FACTS, Feb. Clay- 
ton Mott, director. 
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Paris High School. MAN IN THE 
BOWLER HAT, Mar. Ann Milano- 
vich, director. 

Quincy Senior High School. BAR- 
BER OF SEVILLE, Feb. THE STORY 
OF ABE LINCOLN AS A BOY (radio 
play), Feb. 

Robinson High School. LIFE WITH 
FATHER (cutting), Mar. Maxine 
Perry, director. 

Rock Island Senior High School. 
SEVENTEENTH SUMMER, Jan. E. 
Dorothy Peterson, director. 

Rockford College. THE INTRUD- 
ER, Feb. Mary McClellan, director. L. 
Elizabeth Buckmaster, supervisor, 

Skokie High School. Three one-act 
plays, Feb. Virginia Stemp, director. 


INDIANA 


Richmond Civic Theatre. LIFE 
WITH MOTHER, Feb. MONTSER- 
RAT, Mar. ARSENIC AND OLD 
LACE, Apr. THE HEIRESS, May. Nor- 
bert Silbiger, director, 


IOWA 


Ames, Iowa State College. JULIUS 
CAESAR (Margaret Webster Com- 
pany) , Mar. 


Iowa City, University of lowa. KING 
LEAR, Feb. George R. Kernodle, direct- 
or. Gladys Lynch, assistant director. Ar- 
nold S. Gillette, technical director. Eth- 
elyn Pauley, costumes. Walter S. Dewey, 
lighting, SHADOW AND SUB- 
STANCE, Mar. MAN AND SUPER- 
MAN. Apr. An original comedy, May. 
Edward C. Mabie, executive director. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Children’s 
Educational Theatre. RIP VAN WIN- 
KLE (adapted by Frances Carey Bow- 
en), Mar. James Byrd, director. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Williamstown, Williams College. 
THE GENTLE PEOPLE, Feb. David 
C. Bryant, director. 


MICHIGAN 

Holland, Hope College. THE SHOW- 
OFF, THE EMPEROR’S NEW CLO.- 
THES, MR. PIM PASSES BY. Edward 
S. Avison, director. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. 
EASTER by Strindberg, Apr. Henry 
Goodman, director. James Thompson, 
designer. DARK OF THE MOON, Apr. 
Richard D. Spear, director. Robert 
Moulton, choreographer. 

St. Paul, Macalester College. THE 
TROJAN WOMEN by Euripides, May. 
Joint production by St. Paul College 
Drama Festival: College of St. Cather- 
ine, Mabel Frey, director, Donald 
Stubbs, technical; Hamline University, 
Anne Simley, director, James Carlson, 
technical; Macalester College, Hilding 
Peterson, director, Jed Davis, technical; 
College of St. Thomas, John Doll, direct- 
or. Mary Gwen Owen, Macalester, Co- 
ordinator for the Festival. 


New YORK 

Hempstead, Hofstra College. Shake- 
speare Festival, featuring the first show- 
ing of detailed scale-model of the Globe 
Playhouse by John Cranford Adams and 
production of JULIUS CAESAR, Mar. 

Ithica, Cornell University. AS YOU 
LIKE IT, Feb. Malter H. Stainton, ex- 
ecutive director. 

Poughkeepsie, Vassar College. Inter- 
Collegiate Drama Conference on the 
Theatre Today, Apr. 


NortH CAROLINA 
Salisbury, Catawba College. THE 
MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER, Feb. 
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Joseph W. Conron, director. Helen E. 
Blake, designer. 


Columbus, Capital University, THE 
HASTY HEART, Mar. THE TRAI- 
TOR, May. Allene D. Montgomery, di- 
rector. 

Gambier, Kenyon College. KING 
LEAR, Mar. Clifford E. Hamar, direct- 
or. 


OREGON 


Portland Civic Theatre. DOWN IN 
THE VALLEY, PORTRAIT OF A 
MADONNA, HOPE IS THE THING 
WITH FEATHERS, Mar. YEARS 
AGO, Apr. James Cameron, director. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia, Temple University. 
THE YOUNG AND FAIR, Mar. Paul 
E. Randall, director. JOAN OF LOR- 
RAINE, Mar. Joe Zimmerman, director. 
THE MISER, Mar.. David L. Kaplan, 
director. A SOUND OF HUNTING, 
May. Paul E. Randall, director. Clemen 
M. Peck, technical director. 

Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. THE SHOEMAKER’S 
PRODIGIOUS WIFE by Lorca, Feb. 
Sydney H. Spayde, director. RICHARD 
III, Mar. B. Iden Payne, director. 

Pittsburgh, Children’s Civic Theatre 
Society. ALADDIN, Oct. THE CROSS- 
PATCH KING, Nov. INDIAN CAP- 
TIVE, Mar. ALICE IN WONDER- 
LAND, May. Conference on Children’s 
Theatre, May 4, Virginia Comer, guest 
speaker. 


SouTH DAKOTA 


Rapid City Theatre Guild. CLAUD- 
1A, with W. Ferron Halvorson of the 
South Dakota School of Mines, Mar. 
Augustana 


Sioux Falls, College. 
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OTHELLO, with Pat McClarney and 
Keith Herrington, Mar. Robert L. 
Snook, director. 


‘TENNESSEE 

Maryville College. THEATRE OF 
THE SOUL and THE BOY COMES 
HOME, Feb. HEDDA GABLER, Mar. 
Radio program on International Thea- 
tre Month, Mar. Herman Middleton, 
director. 


‘TEXAS 
Texas State University. 
Ollington E. Smith, 


Houston, 
GHOSTS, Mar. 
director. 


VERMONT 


Winooski Park, St. Michael’s College. 
TWELFTH NIGHT, Mar. LIGHT 
UP THE SKY, May. Rev. E. J. Tining, 
director, 


VIRGINIA 


Charlottesville, University of Virginia. 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER, Mar. 
Roger Boyle, director. 

Williamsburg, College of William and 
Mary. NO MORE PEACE, Mar. Althea 
Hunt, director. 


WASHINGTON 


Pullman, State College of Washington. 
ABIE’S IRISH ROSE, Feb. Charles A. 
Jones, director. ACCIDENTALLY 
YOURS, Mar. Cecil Matson, director. 
Raymond R. Jones, technical director. 


Seattle, Tryout Theatre. THE GILD- 
ED CLOCK by Ronald Mitchell, Mar. 
Roland Niebauer, director. 

Seattle, University of Washington. 
Showboat Theatre: ALICE IN WON- 
DERLAND, Feb.-Apr. Donal Harring- 
ton, director. THE HEIRESS, Apr.- 
May. Robert Gray, director. Penthouse 
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Theatre: TONIGHT AT 8:30, Mar.- 


Apr. Kenneth Carr, director. 


WeEstT VIRGINIA 


Fairmont State College. 
SUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, Oct. 
L. A. Wallman, director. IMPOR- 


TANCE OF BEING EARNEST, Nov. 
Jerry J. West, director. REMEMBER 


1g! 


ME by Dorothy Daniel, Mar. A SOUND 
OF HUNTING, May L. A. Wallman, 
director. Jerry J. West, technical direct- 
or. 


WISCONSIN 

Kenosha Little Theatre. LIFE WITH 
MOTHER, Mar. Blanche Baker, di- 
rector. 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS—DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
” * * 
....... Advanced Production and Directing 
Mouzon Law, M.A. .............................-Children’s Theatre, Drama Education 
* * * 
M.F.A. in Theatre History, Playwriting, 
Drama Education, Production. 
B.F.A. in Acting, Costuming, Dance, Directing, Drama Education, 
Playwriting, Technical Production. 
Acting and production of television shows over a commercial station, | 
TEN MAJor PRODUCTIONS, 1950-51—FouR ‘THEATRES 
AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 
SAN JOSE A Specialized Bureau of 
STATE COLLEGE Theatre for Children 
Speech and Drama FULL INFORMATION 
THEATRE PUPPET THEATRE 
RADIO FOR EVERY BUDGET 5 
SPEECH 
DRAMATIC PLAY 
PRODUCTIONS 
Four Year Curriculum 
STORYBOOK BALLET 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS @ 
For information write: Hugh W. Gillis, e i 
Head, Department of Speech and : : 
Drama, San Jose State College, San . rances Schram, Director 
BRyant 9-6780 


THE UNIVERSITY TEXAS 
| 


LIGHTING 


makes 
| the 
difference ! 


Approved theatre lighting 
and dimming equipment : 


SPOTLIGHTS 


FROM OUR CUSTOMER LIST — 


De Paul University, Chicago 
Duke University, Durham 
lowa State College, Ames 
Louisiana Polytechnic, Ruston 
Loyola University, Chicago ¢ 
Northwestern University, Evanston 
Purdue University, W. Lafayette 
Stephens College, Columbia 

Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 

Univ. of Illinois, Champaigne 

Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


FOOTLIGHTS 


FLOODLIGHTS 


PROJECTED EFFECTS 


§ Univ. of Notre Dame, South Bend 

Univ. of S. Carolina, Columbia PORTABLE 

§ Vanderbilt University, Nashville SWITCH BO AR D S 
our rental sewice 
tatlored to your budget 
4 
4 
TAGE LIGHTING SOMPAN 


fifty five west wacker drive. RA 6.8790 
chicago -one. illinois 
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we invite you to join the 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


1950 membership 
will bring you 


* Four 1950 issues of the EpucATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


* A reprint of the Course of Study section from the December, 1949, 
special theatre issue of the Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, prepared by A.E.T.A. committees 


A.E.T.A. Directory or Memsers 1950 
* Annual Convention, December 28-30, 1950, New York 


* Annual Children’s Theatre Conference, Minneapolis, 1950; Los 
Angeles, 1951; membership required 


* Listing in the A.E.T.A. Directory or MEemsers, 1950 


* Miscellaneous services, both directly to members, and in general 
promotion of the status of the educational theatre of the nation 


Make checks payable to 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 
Executive Office: Speech and Drama Dept., Stanford University, Calif. 


All memberships expire on December 31 
$2.75 of these dues for 1950 subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


SUSTAINING OR ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP ...................... $10.00 [J 
Business Mailing Address: 

iti 
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Scenery Design 
jon the Amateun Stage 


By WiLLarD J. FriepERICH and JOHN H. FRASER 


The only book dealing exclusively with design for amateurs, this 
text offers a practical approach to the problem of designing a set, 
within the limitations of the amateur group, that will satisfy the 
demands of a given production. Written by the heads of the 
Drama and Art Departments, respectively, of Marietta College, 
the book combines a thorough discussion of the requirements of 
good setting with a treatment of the elements of design, the mak- 
ing of workable designs, and special types of design which will be 
useful to the beginner. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 


chear, step-by-step 
approach to. making 

workable designs — 
a practical guide 
| from script to. 


Two new books-- 
CONSTRUCTING A PLAY 


By MARIAN GALLAWAY, University of Alabama 
Foreword by Tennessee Williams 


Basically a “how-to-do-it” text, this new book synthesizes the best that 
has been produced on the subject. No other text in print so frankly and 
exhaustively explains and evaluates the tools of the playwright, or 
promises to save the apprentice so much time in the trial-and-error 
method of learning. 

The material is presented in the pattern the playwright actually follows 
in writing a play, and every step is amply illustrated with excerpts from 
plays. Each chapter is an entity, thoroughly discussing some specific 
operation. Plot construction, crisis and climax (and the difference 
between them) the objective, the obstacle and the course of action are 
all completely covered. There are many varied and appealing writing 
assignments. 


Published May, 1950 352 pages 514” x 8” 


THE PLAY 


A CRITICAL ANTHOLOGY 
Edited by ERIC BENTLEY 


The nine plays in this volume are especially chosen to introduce the 
student to drama. Mr. Bentley leads him through critical analyses of 
the plays toward a discriminating enjoyment and understanding of the 
art. All the plays are of high literary merit. 

Among the nine plays in the volume are: Antigone, Sophocles (Jean 
Cocteau version, translated by Carl Wildman); Ghosts, Ibsen, (trans- 
lated by Eva Le Gallienne); The Ghost Sonata, Strindberg (translated 
by Elizabeth Sprigge); and Death of a Salesman, Miller. 

The book ends with a comparative analysis of the art of the stage and 
the art of the motion picture. An unusually attractive format, featuring 
single-column pages, distinguishes the volume. 


Due in late May, 1950 
704 pages 5% x 8" 


Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc.. 70 riten ave., New York 11 


PERSONAL 


Beginning with the May 1950 issue, the 
EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 
will accept advertisements from individuals 
who wish to announce their availability for 
positions in educational theatres. The JOUR- 
NAL will also accept advertisements from 
educational theatres seeking teachers. Code 
numbers will be used instead of the names 
of the advertisers. The rate will be thirty- 
five cents per two inch line. Address in- 
quiries about advertisers to Loren Winship, 
Managing Editor, EDUCATIONAL THE- 
ATRE JOURNAL, Dept. of Drama, Uni. 
of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 


Chairman dep’t. in medium-sized college de- 
sires new position offering better produc- 
tion facilities or opportunity for further 
advancement. Male, M.A., 41, twenty 
years experience college, high school, and 
community theatres. A-1. 


Man 38, married, M.A. in Dramatics, five 
years secondary school and five years col- 
lege teaching experience, plus practical 
theatre experience, desires directing posi- 
tion college level. A-2. 


Issues of 


THE EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE JOURNAL 


for 


October 1949 and December 1949 
are available at $1.00 a copy 


and may be purchased 


from 


Norman Philbrick 
Executive Secretary, AETA 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


BOYD M. SMITH, Chairman 


MARC CONNELLY, Playwriting 
LEMIST ESLER, Playwriting 
FRANK McMULLAN, Directing 
JAMES E. FOX, Directing 


CONSTANCE WELCH, 
Speech and Acting 


DONALD OENSLAGER, 


Scene Design 


CHARLES ELSON, 
Scene Design 
STANLEY McCANDLESS, 
Lighting 
Costume Design 
Theatre History 


FRANK BEVAN, 
ALOIS NAGLER, 
OREN PARKER, 


Technical Production 


EDWARD C. COLE, 


Production Management 


GEORGE IZENOUR, Research 


CURRICULUM AT GRADUATE 
AND PROFESSIONAL LEVEL 


Ph.D. in THEATRE HISTORY 


M.F.A. in 
PLAYWRITING 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 
DESIGN, LIGHTING AND 
TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


TELEVISION PRODUCTION 
THEATRE MANAGEMENT 


New Haven 
Connecticut 


THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


The producing organization of the Department of Speech 
and Drama, Stanford University 
SEASON 1949-50 


*Elmer Rice, Street Scene, Directed by Morton Zieve 
Kaufman & Connelly, Beggar on Horseback, Directed by 
F. Cowles Strickland 
WINTER QUARTER Sam & Bella Spewack, Boy Meets Girl, Directed by 
A. Nicholas Vardac 
Rodgers & Hart, A Connecticut Yankee, Directed by 
F. Cowles Strickland 
Anton Chekov, The Cherry Orchard, Directed by 
F. Cowles Strickland 
*J. M. Synge, The Playboy of the Western World, Directed by 
James Haran 
SUMMER QUARTER Samson Raphaelson, Accent on Youth, Directed by 
Norman Philbrick 
Alexander Greendale, A Storm: A Tiger, Directed by 
A. Nicholas Vardac 
[Tryout of new script by author of Walk Into My Parlor, 
Build No Fence Around Me, etc.] 
ohn Patrick, The Hasty Heart, Directed by David Hawes 
enrik Ibsen, Rosmersholm 
or 
John Colton & Clemence Randolph (Somerset Maugham) Rain, 
Directed by A. Nicholas Vardac 
*Plays directed and designed by graduating students as partial fulfillment of their 
requirements for the Master of Arts degree. 
The following have appeared with the Stanford Players: 


Senior Artists-in-Residence 


AUTUMN QUARTER 


SPRING QUARTER 


Jessica Tandy Lee Simonson 
Jane Darwell Clarence Derwent 
Margaret Wycherley Whitford Kane 
Akim Tamiroff Milton Parsons 
Richard Hale Linda Watkins 
Feodor Chaliapin Mary Morris 
Aline MacMahon Junior Artists-in-Residence 
Beatrice Manley William Vorenberg 
Ted Marcuse Frances Waller 
Harold Niven Richard Hawkins 
Robin Humphrey Kermit Shafer 
James Thompson Jack Neeson 
John McLiam Walt Witcover 
Harry Cummins James Stearns 
Williard Schurz Marvin Chomsky 
STANFORD PLAYERS’ STAFF 
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THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


presents 


THIRTY RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


Each of these plays is listed by the Children’s Play Standards 
Committee of the American Educational Theatre Association, on 
their recently-revised list of Recommended Full-Length Plays for 


Children: 
FAIRY TALES... 


ALADDIN AND THE 
WONDERFUL LAMP 
by James Norris 
CINDERELLA 
by Charlotte B. Chorpenning 
THE ELVES AND THE 
SHOEMAKER 
by Charlotte B. Chorpenning 
and Nora Tully MacAlvay 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 
by Charlotte B. Chorpenning 
KING MIDAS AND THE 
GOLDEN TOUCH 
by Charlotte B. Chorpenning 
THE LAND OF THE DRAGON 
by Madge Miller 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 
by Charlotte B. Chorpenning 
PETER PETER, PUMPKIN 
EATER 
by Martha B. King 
PRINCE FAIRYFOOT 
by Geraldine Brain Siks 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN 
by Charlotte B. Chorpenning 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 
by Charlotte B. Chorpenning 
THE THREE BEARS 
by Charlotte B. Chorpenning 


MODERN PLAYS... 


THE GHOST OF MR. PENNY 
by Rosemary G. Musil 
LITTLE LEE BOBO, Chinatown 
Detective 
by Charlotte B. Chorpenning 
and Rose Hum Lee 
SEVEN LITTLE REBELS 
by Rosemary G. Musil 


CLASSICS .. . 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 

by Martha B. King 
THE CHRISTMAS 

NIGHTINGALE 

by Eric P. Kelly 

and Phyllis Groff 
FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS 

by Rosemary G. Musil 
HANS BRINKER AND THE 

SILVER SKATES 

by Charlotte B. Chorpenning 
HEIDI 

by Lucille Miller 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN 

by Frank Whiting 

and Corinne Rickert 
LITTLE WOMEN 

by Sara Spencer 
OLIVER TWIST 

by Muriel Browne 
RIP VAN WINKLE 

by Grace Dorcas Ruthenburg 
TOM SAWYER 

by Sara Spencer 
TREASURE ISLAND 

by Dorothy Drew 


HISTORICAL PLAYS... 


DANIEL BOONE 

by Leona Baptist 
THE INDIAN CAPTIVE 

by Charlotte B. Chorpenning 
MARCO POLO 

by Geraldine Brain Siks 
YOUNG HICKORY 

by Helen McKenna 


Royalty for each performance ...................... $15.00 


THESE PLAYS ARE AVAILABLE FROM 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


THEODORE Fucus, Director 


* A national center for theatre study 

* B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees 

* Full program of courses and productions 
* Outstanding faculty and staff 

* Fall, winter, and spring quarters 

* Summer session starting June 23rd 


* High School Institute starting July 3rd 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean, 


School of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


PLAYERS MAGAZINE'S 


Summer Theatre Directory in the 
MARCH, APRIL, and MAY Issues 


For Practical Summer Ex perience 


To help make your work the best... 
Read the following SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 


High School Theatre New York Plays 

University Theatre Drama in the Church 
Children’s Theatre Program News and Notes 
Radio New Plays and Book Reviews 
Puppetry 


Backstage (production, directing, costuming, makeup, lighting, scenery) 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 
1 year $3.50 2 years $6.00 


Send your subscription to— 
122 East Second Street 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


For courses in drama, particularly introductory courses 


READY IN MAY 


An Introduction to Drama 


Selected and edited, with introductions, 


by Haroip R. WALLEY 
Professor of English, Ohio State University 


A comprehensive analytical introduction to dramatic art 
and its enduring achievements, designed for the beginner and 
presented from the point of view of the audience. 


Compactly and systematically the volume provides and in- 
tegrates the materials essential to an understanding of what 
drama is, what it is trying to do, how it goes about doing it, and 
why it does so. 


Annotated texts of twelve distinctive dramatic masterpieces 
—from Oedipus to Desire Under the Elms—are accompanied by 
concise discussions of dramatic principles and practices, theatri- 
cal conditions, and cultural backgrounds. 


Additional features include a brief survey of drama’s his- 
torical development, analyses of major dramatic achievements, 
illustrations of typical stages, suggested readings, selected bibli- 
ographies, guides for intensive study, and a full index. 

About 700 pages. $4.00 


A descriptive circular is now available. 
Write for it or for free examination copies. 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue New York 17 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


ANNOUNCES 


Publications now Available 


Directory of Members, 1949, AETA ............... $1.25 
Educational ‘Theatre Journal 
October and December issues, each ................ 1.00 
Records for Use in Teng 


Resolutions for the Proposed National Theatre Assembly ___ Free 
16mm Films for Use in the Teaching of Dramatics ........ . .50 


Speech Monographs, November, 1949. “A Bibliography on 
Theatre and Drama in American Colleges and Univer- 


A Suggested Outline for a Course of Study in Dramatic Arts 


The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, December, 1949. 
“Dramatics in the Secondary School” ........... 


Course of Study Materials for a High School Dramatics 


These publications can be purchased from the Executive Office: 
Speech and Drama Department, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 
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School of Drama 


PERRY-MANSFIELD UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


School of the Theatre enteacinhameeren 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado % Complete curriculum in field of 
—_ leading to B.A. and M.A. 
egrees 
July and August % Theatre library of more than 18,- 


000 volumes 
% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 


Charlotte Perry, Director ome operating every week of 
e year 
Drama, Contemporary Dance, * Touring Theatre of classic plays 
i Ball % Children’s Theatre Productions 
allet * ry productions and radio 
Stage Production, Art, Music * Staff of fifteen including John Ash- 
College Credits Available by Conway, Donal Harrington, 


seth ‘Ted Bell, Lloyd Johnson, 
neth Carr, Ted Be oyd Johnson, 
Professional, Apprentice and Aurora Valentinetti, Ruth Prins, 
Children’s Theatre Units Warren Lounsbury, Agnes Haaga 
% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


Address: Portia E. Mansfield, 135 


Corona Ave., Pelham, N. Y. For further information, address 
(State age and grade in school Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 
or college.) School of Drama, University of 


Washington, Seattle 5 


Complete & Modern Stage Equipment 


Stage Curtains 
Flameproofing, 
Cleaning and Auditorium Curtains 
Repairing Service Stage Curtain Tracks 

Motor Controls 

Stage Lighting 
Advisory Service without Obligation ar 

e Inferior Sets 

Exterior Drops 


Pittsburgh Stage & Equipment 


37TH AND CHARLOTTE STREETS 
PITTSBURGH 1, PA. 


Just Off The Press!—Kevised Edition 
DIRECTORY OF 


STAGE EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLY HOUSES 


Edited by W. Fredric Plette 
This invaluable source of information for 
theatre workers at all levels, including 
teachers and students of the drama, has 
been brought up to date, listing more 
than 200 names and addresses of firms. 
Firms are listed under 19 headings, in- 
cluding auditorium equipment, make-up, 
properties, sound effects, tickets and post- 
ers, wigs, costumes, and scenery hardware. 
You can’t do without it. 
Price, 25¢ (Order of 10 or more copies for 
classroom purpose, I5¢ per copy, 
remittance with order.) 


DIRECTORY OF PLAYS 
FOR ALL-WOMEN CASTS 


(1944-'49) 

Edited by Prof. Wm, Ellis Jones 
This helpful publication contains the edi- 
tor’s appraisal of a large list of one-act 
and three-act plays for women published 
between 1944 and 1949. Especially recom- 
mended for the busy director who can’t 
afford the time to search through many 
catalogues. All leading play pub- 
ishers are represented. 

Price, 60c (Order of 10 or more copies for 
classroom purpose, 40c per copy, 
remittance with order.) 


The National Thespian Society 


IL College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


WELLESLEY 
SUMMER THEATRE 
& SCHOOL 


Integrated Professional Theatre 
and School: Coeducational 


Operated by Wellesley College 


© Courses in Acting, Directing, Scene 
Design, Costume Design, Produc- 
tion, Television, and Radio. 


® Seven professional-student produc- 
tions. 


® Seven Student Curtain-Raisers. 


® Performances also on WNAC-TV 
and Yankee Network. 


® Teaching Staff of fifteen. 


® New York and Hollywood Guest 
Lecturers. 


Write 
Eldon Winkler 


Wellesley College, Wellesley 81, Mass. 


With Pipe Clamp 
WESTLITE 0260 
For the Limited Budget 


MANUFACTURING—Borderlites, Pockets 


Patternlites—Footlights, Floodlites 
“DRAMATROL’”—Dimmer Control 


STOCKING THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 
Brigham Gelatine Color. Write for details, 


For That Special Effect 
WESTLITE 1604 


ASSOCIATED LIGHTING SERVICE 


488 BRYANT ST. - SAN FRANCISCO 
EXbrook 2-4766 
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THEATRE 


PRODUCTION Service 
re) 


Exerything for the 


TRAVELER TRACKS 
STAGE CURTAINS 
CYCLORAMmAS 
SPOT LIGHTS 
SORDER LIGHTS 
FOOTLIGNTS 
FOLLOW 


RIGGING 
SCENERY 
Paints 

BRUSHES 


MAKE UF 
GELATINE 


SOUND EQUIPMENT 


PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


1430 BROADWAY 


STAGE HARDWARE 
costumes 


SOUND EFFECTS 


TTT 


+4 
4 


Se. 
+++ 


+4 

+ 
44445 


NEW YORK CITY 


LONGACRE 5.7039 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
PRACTICAL WORKSHOP 


AIM: To teach the field of theatre in 
general and children’s theatre in par- 
ticular in a practical way to serious 
students and teachers who want to 
know the how and why of actual pro- 
duction of plays from script to per- 
formance thru classes and lab work 
integrated with productions so every 
student works on every phase of play 
preparation and learns practical, work- 
ing methods as well as theory. 

RESULT: Ability to organize and 
direct a producing theatre in the com- 
munity and educational fields or to 
specialize in any branch of the theatre. 


Summer Session June 28-Aug. 26 


Winter Session Sept. 6-June 4 
ENROLLMENT LIMITED 


ADDRESS 


THOMAS BROOKS FAUNCE, DIR. 
3566 LA ENTRADA 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


COSTUMES 
TO RENT FOR 


Period Plays 
Operas, Pageants 
Authentic in Period 
and Character 


VAN HORN 
AND SON 


Theatrical Costumers 


Importers and Manufacturers 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Est. 1852 


Send Plots for Estimates 


Wigs, Makeup, Properties 
Masks, Heads & Accessories 
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Better Speech through Records 


The Art of Good Speech, a complete speech 
course by eminent authorities, enables one to 
correct his mispronunciations, to enrich his vo- 
cabulary, and to speak more effectively in the 

everyday speech situations. 


Topics Include: Speech and personality; the 
psychology of effective speaking; determining 
the correct pronunciation of words; various 
methods of transcription; improving one’s con- 
versation; talking before groups; managing the 

interview, etc. 


Features Include: a complete list of words 
which offer spelling and pronunciation difficul- 
ties (6000 words are transcribed in a system that 
can be read at a glance); a complete list of 
words of disputed pronunciation, with the 
recommendations of a group of specialists; self- 
administering tests for discovering words one 
may be mispronouncing and records on which one 
can hear the correct pronunciation; vocabulary- 
building manuals with tests that permit one to 

check his progress, etc. 


4 unbreakable records . . . 7 books and 
manual (over 700 pages) ... in an 
attractive case . . . $10.95 


Intensive Spanish 562 pp., 8 unbreakable records $16 


Russell Press 1512 s. 6th st., Phila. 47, Pa. 


Twenty-Seventh Season 
THE 


TATTERMAN MARIONETTES 


PRESENTING THE FINEST 
IN MARIONETTE 
ENTERTAINMENT SINCE 1923 
Plays and Demonstrations 
for 


Artists’ Series 
Assemblies 
Organizations 
Children’s Theatres 


Programs for All Ages 


Address: 


THE TATTERMAN MARIONETTES 


Peabody Hall Western College 
Oxford, Ohio 


BOOK FAIRS, INC. 


SUPPLIES 
All THEATRE Books 


Short and Long Plays 
and 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
PLAYS 


Information on recommended 
trouping companies providing 
Plays and Dance Dramas for 
children 


BOOK FAIRS, INC. 


107 E. Fourth Street 
Michigan City Indiana 


ENCORES ON MAIN STREET 


Successful Community - 
Theatre Leadership 
by TALBOT PEARSON 
This book reflects the changes in 
attitude toward the non-profes- 
sional theatre in the past twenty 


years. A book every educator in 
the theatre should own. 


175 pages — Illustrated 
$3.00 plus postage 


CARNEGIE PRESS 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


THE GORILLA 


By RALPH SPENCE 
A Mystery Comedy in 3 Acts 


Arthur Marsden is a dramatist specializing in mystery plays. His sweet- 
heart, Alice Denby, living with her uncle in a funny o d house, thinks 
Mr. Stevens might back a play if he were to become inzerested in it. Arthur 
reads the play to him, and as he reads, many weird things happen. The 
Gorilla of the title is both criminal héro of the play and a real ape ies 
from a ship. The spirit is one of burlesque. Most of the fun is i 
by a pair of hick detectives, Mulli and Garrity. This play had a long 
and successful run in New York and all the large cities of the United States, 
besides touring. It was also highly successful in England. This version is 
revised and simplified for amateurs. . he 

9 Men. 2 Women. Interior. Modern Costumes. 
85 cents. Royalty, $25.00 


THE LUCKY FINGER 
By LENNOX ROBINSON 
A comedy in 3 Acts — 


A compact comedy of rare charm and wry Irish humor. The action 
takes place in provincial Eire, in the home of the Clancys. Now the Clancys 
are an envious family, dedicated to the desperate task of keeping up with 
the Joneses. Mrs. Clancy wants her daughter Emmy to marry a parti 
wealthy man, though Emmy's affections lie more in the direction of a poor 

harmacist; and she wants her other children to mix with the hoi-polloi. 
er sister-in-law, Juley, is a sore spot in Mrs. Clandys plans. For Juley is a 

, de t widow whose only richness is her common sense and 
intentions. To Mrs. Clancys pharisee eye, Juley's very existence is a con- 
stant source of shame and embarrassment. That is, until Juley develops 
an amazing streak of luck and wins much wealth. Those who once shunned 
her now | wager Juley. Her money quickly goes on food, clothing, and 
medicine for others, as well as for civic projects. But the grand part is that 
Jule is now rediscovered by the town widowers and bachelors, and she 

y gets her choice of even the dearest man of all. A Play that’s tops for 
earthly idiom and humor. ; 


11 Men. 9 Women. 2 Interiors. Modern Costumes. 
85 cents. Royalty, $25.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


The House of Plays — 


25 West 45th St. 7623 Sunset Blvd. 
New York 19, N.Y. . Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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sUMMER SESSION pese 


- AUGUST 18 


Visiting 


BARTON—Costumitre, University of T: 
BEAVEN — Chairman, Unioa 


WA Of Radio Education, Michigan State 
of Speech Correction, Chicago 


o-acoustic Laboratories, Harvar d University 
— Director of Radio and Dramatics, Ohio Uni- 


oe — LIPPMAN — President, American Educational Theatre 


tive Director, Le Petit Théatre du Vieux 
artment of Theatre and Speech, Tulane 


Chairman University 
MORACE bal SKOPF — President, Speech Association of Amer- 


Lecturers 


of Speech Center, Queens College 
8 — Director of Cain Park Theatre, Cleveland 
of and Education 


NB 


— Director of Speech Laboratory, Louisiana State 
ILG—Research Associate, School of Medicine; Yale 


of Speech, University of Missouri 
Department of Speech, 


Bowling 
Ohio) State 
ASH ces of Education, WPIX, New 


FREATER 
WORKSHOP IX RADIO 
PHILOSOPHY OF SPERBCH EDUCATION 
‘DIRECTION OF FORENSIC ACTIVITIES 
GROSS ANATOMY OF THE VOCAL ORGANS 


JOHNSON — President, American Speech and Hear- 

MEZER PERLSTEIN — National Society for Crippled Children 

WEST — Director of Speech Clinic, University of Wis- 

axe — Director of Speech and Heating Cini, 

4 Special ot the following courses designed especially for 

TRBRAPY 

RENEMORE, CHAIEMAN OF DEPARTMENT, ANN AEBOR, 


